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EDITORIALS 


Youth Sets the Pace 


There is no famous stallion that earns 


$100,000 a year, more or less, that has made a 


track record since he was four years old. Man- 
of-War has never stepped on the track since 
he was four years old. 

That which makes the Derby races so fam- 
ous is because they are thé last race in which 


any stallion will ever run. For several years 


the service of the fastest horse at Louisville in 
May, 1925, will be priced by the record made in 
the Derby of 1925. 

Youth sets the pace in everything. The 


‘quality of the schools of 1925 will determine 


in large measure America’s progress from 1935 
to 1975. 

This is the great outstanding fact which 
foolish men and women forget who try to have 
schools meet the ideas of persons long out of 
school. Boys and girls, while boys and girls, 
are setting their pace when they are parents 
and grandparents. Youth sets the pace of 
progress. 


The N.E.A. will meet next year in 
PHILADELPHIA. 


United Effort in lowa 


Marshalltown, Iowa, William F. Shirley, 
superintendent, has demonstrated that united 
effort can do things in Iowa. 

By a vote of 1,726 to 820 the $400,000 bond 
issue was carried in every school district. 

Considering the reputation Iowa had in some 
quarters for being scared over “hard luck,” it 
is highly refreshing to see the parent-teachers’ 
associations, the chambers of commerce, and 
organized labor swinging into the game at a 
special election and carrying the bond issue 
over the top by a vote of more than two to one. 

Superintendent Shirley went at the proposi- 
tion sanely. He had Dean Paul C. Packer of 
the State University there, and made a survey 
of building needs. Dean Packer never over- 
states anything, and that gives him large influ- 
ence. And Superintendent Shirley has been 
educating the community most skilfully. He 
put on the most wholesome and impressive 
pageant of which we have known. 

Packer, Shirley, parents, chambers of com- 
merce and labor were as brilliant a combination 
as has got into any educational game. 





Following this issue, the Journal of Educa- 
tion will take its annual vacation. The next 
number will appear August 13. 
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Kindergartners at Los Angeles 


The International Kindergarten Union held 
by far its most thrilling convention in Los 
Angeles July 8-11. 

Some thousand delegates were in attendance 
with representatives from Armenia, China, 
India, Africa, Germany, Russia, Great Britain, 
France, Switzerland, Italy, Hawaii and every 
section of the United States, and they brought 
messages quite unusual in detail of achieve- 
ment and in the exuberance of professional 
spirit. 

The kindergarten has lost nothing of the 
science of its founder and has gained im- 
mensely in the promotion of the art of vitaliz- 
ing the science. 

The kindergarten is the one notable inheri- 
tance from the masters across the sea that has 
demonstrated that its founder had a vision of 
the needs of America and of the world in the 
new century. 

That which made the session of 1925 so 
really wonderful is the fact that Southern 
California was on dress parade every hour of 
every day, giving these delegates from every 
continent a weather-welcome such as_ they 
could have nowhere else, gave them with 
easy and luxurious travel such mountains 
and valleys, such ocean beaches, such or- 
chards and vineyards as have never combined 
for the inspiration of the International Kinder- 
garten Union before, and will not do so again 
in many a year. 

Over and above all this everybody and 
everything in Southern California was wor- 
shiping the kirdergarten ideal. Dr. David 
Starr Jordan and Dr. E. C. Moore, Dr. Will C. 
Wood, Mrs. Susan M. Dorsey and Mark Kep- 
ple, the southern branch of the State Univer- 
sity and the University of Southern California, 
the State Teachers Colleges of Santa Barbara 
and San Diego, the California Institute of Tech- 
nology, Occidental College, Pomona College, 
and the College at Redlands all demonstrated 
the kindergarten spirit exuberantly. 

There were pageants and banquets, luncheons 
and teas, public and private entertainments 
professional and social, all to the honor of 
Froebel and every American who has for 
seventy-five years worshiped at the shrine of 
that wonderful leader of all who have pro- 
moted the earliest scientific devotion to the 
child. 

No other convention, however vast, has 
made a nobler contribution to education than 
did the International Kindergarten Union at its 
meeting of 1925. 


Christian Endeavor Convention 


Near eight thousand were in attendance 
upon the Young People’s Society of Christian 
Endeavor in Portland, Oregon, July 6-12. Rev. 
Dr. Francis E. Clark, who organized the first 
Society of Christian Endeavor in his church in 
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Portland, Maine, and has been the only presi- 
dent the National Society has known, was high 
man at the Portland, Oregon, meeting as he 
has always been, but he insisted upon being 
allowed to retire from the active presidency. 

The Young People’s Society of Christian En- 
deavor has been one of the great religious 
forces of America for half a century, and its 
influence has never slackened in any denomina- 
tion or in any state and it has never been as 
great a force for good as it is today. 

The really wonderful feature of its function- 
ing is the fact that it has always been strictly 
orthodox without ever having a row over 
Fundamentalism; that it has always dealt with 
live questions without having ever been fool- 
ishly fanatical. 

At the 1925 meeting there were serious prob- 
lems to discuss without cursing one another. 
Here are some of the problems: “Is it neces- 
sary to be a Fundamentalist to be a Christian?” 
“Does dancing indicate a serious defect in 
moral fibre?” “Is it immodest for a girl to 
appear on the street in a one-piece bathing 
suit?” “Can a Christian Endeavorer wear 
rolled stockings?” 

Dr. Francis E. Clark has never been a fan- 
atic and has never lacked moral fibre. 


It is the unexpected that happens every time 


a university president is elected now-a-days. 
For Orono, Maine, to provide the president at 
Ann Arbor, Michigan, fitting as it is, would 
have been unthinkable a few years ago. 


Forty Years of D.C. Heath and 
Company 


It is forty years since D. C. Heath & Com- 
pany established a publishing house with 
headquarters at 5 Somerset street, Boston. It 
has been a remarkably successful business 
along high professional lines, always the ad- 
vance guard of etlucational progress. 

They will celebrate the occasion with the 
publication of an account of the early days 
and of the years that have been evolved 
through their professional devotion and busi- 
ness sagacity. 

Of course William E. Pulsifer and his asso- 
ciates will appreciate any word of greeting 
‘rom their professional associates. Why not 
send a brief message at once to 231-245 West 
Thirty-ninth Street, New York? 


Hon. F. A. Cotton of Flagstaff, Arizona. acting 
president of New Mexico State Teachers College 
since September, has been elected president for 
an indefinite term. Dr. Cotton was one of In- 
diana’s eminently successful state superin- 


tendents and principal of the State Normal 
School at La Crosse, Wisconsin. 
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The N. E. A.’s New President 


Mary McSkimmon, of Brookline, Massachusetts, Elected at Indianapolis— Sketch 


of Her Career as Teacher and Leader 
By A. W. BELDING 


The presidency of the National Education 
Association passes from Jesse H. Newlon to 
Mary McSkimmon. For the sixth time in its 
history the Association has selected a woman 
to head its activities. Also, in the same 
choice, the West gives place to the East—a 
resident of Denver, Col., being succeeded by a 
resident of Brookline, Mass. Not since 1903, 
when Dr. Charles W. Eliot, then active in the 
presidency of Harvard, became head of the 
N.E.A., has the honor fallen to a Boston edu- 
cator. 

Miss McSkimmon is a native of Bangor, Me., 


hy 
e ¥. 


MS 





MARY McSKIMMON 
Principal of Pierce School, Brookline, Massachusetts; 
President N. E. A., 1925-1926 
and a graduate of the high school of that city. 
Her first teaching experience was gained at 
Hampden Academy, near Bangor. After serv- 
ing at Pocasset, Mass., and at Dedham in the 
Same state, Miss McSkimmon next entered 
the employ of the Boston schools, becoming a 
teacher in Dwight grammar school. Then 
commenced her administrative career, as head 
assistant at the Dudley School, also in Boston. 
In January, 1893, she was called to the 
Principalship of the Pierce School, Brookline, 
where she has won for herself the esteem and 
loyalty of pupils, co-workers and community. 
Miss McSkimmon’s rise to educational 
leadership was by no means accidental. Gifted 
by nature with a clear intellect and the 
Capacity for sympathetic understanding, it was 
her good fortune to come under the influence 
of several most inspiring teachers. At the 
Avery School, Dedham, she was associated with 


I. Freeman Hall, a leader in what was 
called “the new education.” Her teaching at 
Dwight School, Boston, was done under the 
helpful guidance of James A. Page, as master. 
To these educators, and to Superintendent A, 
L. Rafter and William Rich, an enthusiast in 
science, she acknowledges personal debts 
which have become, by the same token, debts 
of community and nation. 

Nor has Miss McSkimmon neglected the ex- 
ceptional opportunities for further study 
afforded in Boston. In classes led by able 
instructors, and in her own extensive reading, 
Miss McSkimmon fitted herself for constantly 
larger leadership. 

Miss McSkimmon has attained high rank as 
a lecturer. She has been heard with gratifica- 
tion by gatherings of teachers throughout New 
England and in other parts of the country. On 
frequent occasions she has addressed sectional 
conferences and general sessions of the N. E.A, 

She was the first woman to be chosen presi- 
dent of the Massachusetts Teachers Federa- 
tion, an office which she held for five years, 
During that period she demonstrated her 





JESSE H. NEWLON 


President of the National Education Association, 1924- 
1925, and Superintendent of Schools in Denver, Colorado. 


ability as a leader of leaders and an organizer. 
The number of teachers holding membership 
in the State Federation increased from 1,000 to 
10,500 while Miss McSkimmon was at its head. 

When President Coolidge was Governor of 
Massachusetts, he sent Miss McSkimmon to 
Washington to represent the state on the Com- 
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mission on Teacher Shortage. She later repre- 
sented the state on the Illiteracy Commission. 

The N.E.A. has been availing itself of the 
wisdom and energies of this talented woman 
for a number of years past, utilizing her in 
such positions as vice-president, Massachusetts 
director, and head of the Elementary Princi- 
pals’ Department. 

The Indianapolis convention, on July 2, 
elected Miss McSkimmon to the highest office 
in the gift of the association, by a vote of 507 
to 302. The rival nominee was Cornelia S. 
Adair of Richmond, Va., who was treasurer of 
the N. E. A. last year. 

Miss McSkimmon will bring to her new office 
a knowledge of the practical needs of the 
schools, a sympathy with the teacher view- 
point, and a faith in American ideals of an en- 
lightened citizenry, which should render her a 
worthy successor to the long line of great edu- 
cators who have stood at the head of the or- 
ganized teaching forces of the United States. 

By courtesy of the Brookline school com- 
mittee, Miss McSkimmon will be relieved from 
active responsibility for the conduct of Pierce 


School during her year as president of the 
N. E. A. 
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“My aim is to see a united teaching pro- 
fession of three-quarters of a million Ameri- 
can teachers,” declared the newly elected presi- 
dent. 

“I hope to see all groups marching like a 
great band of pilgrims toward the dawn of a 
new day, when all children shall have equal 
educational opportunity,” she continued, in 
an interview reported in the press. 

“Next year I expect to be ‘the Great Ameri- 
can Traveler.” I think it is a glorious oppor- 
tunity to trace the development of education 
through the country.” 

Miss McSkimmon believes that the passage 
of the federal education bill is the outstanding 
program of the Association. “The education 
bill provides for research in education,” she 


said. “That furnishes the means to the end 


of educational progress. Higher qualifications 
for teachers, increased participation of 
teachers in school policies, and all the other 
progressive movements in the field will be 
furthered by the creation of a federal depart- 
ment. But after we have the department we 
shall need a united profession to avail itself of 
the body of research which will result.” 





Notes on Indianapolis 


Frederick M. Hunter as_ chairman. on 
“Teacher Tenure in Colleges and Normal 
Schools” made a report which is published in a 
twenty-page pamphlet of inestimable value to 
everyone interested in this subject. 

The report covers forty-six teachers’ col- 
leges in connection with universities and col- 
leges and sixty-one state normal schools. As 
a rule the president or principal nominates the 
teachers and his nomination is equivalent to an 
election. The teacher-turnover in teachers’ 
colleges has been reduced from 14 per cent. to 
8.5 per cent. in three years and in state nor- 
mal schools from 19 per cent. to 12 per cent. 

In 107 institutions there have been but two 
instances in three years of an appeal to a court 
decision. There seems to be no call for legis- 
lative action in the matter. 

Cornelia S. Adair, chairman of the commit- 
tee on partial payments of the expenses of 
delegates, reported that 512 delegates shared 
in the appropriation of $10,000 for the meet- 
ing of 1924. She further reported that the plan 
be continued and that the sum of $10,000 be 
appropriated for the year, and that railroad 
and Pullman fares above $50 be paid each 
delegate, so far as can be done with the appro- 
priation. 

George E. Carrothers, Ohio University, 
Athens, Ohio, for the Committee on Com- 
munity Relations, emphasized the difficulty of 
distinguishing the community relations for 


which the National Education Association 
should consider itself responsible. He would 
limit its activity to the use of school build- 
ings by outside groups; organized activities 
administered by school officials for individuals 
and groups outside of the pupil body, and cur- 
ricular undertakings having relations with local 
community activities. The report is primarily 
a study of what is now being done by cities 
in these various lines of service. 


Thomas D. Wood, chairman of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Health Problems in Education, made 
an encouraging report on what has been done, 
what is being done, and what is proposed to be 
done by the committee. 

Guy M. Wilson, Boston University, chairman 
of Committee on Evaluation of Instruction, De- 
partment of Classroom Teachers, made the 
most sensible and workable report of the kind 
ever presented. He gives a tentative scale on 
the problem of technique with a purpose to 
obtain definite objective measures of classroom 
units. Dr. Wilson’s committee has four cen- 
tres of interest--textlpok, subject matter, the 
teacher and the pupil. 

“Rousseau insisted that the child become 
the centre of the school work instead of sub- 
ject-matter or book. Froebel carried Rous- 
seau’s philosophy into the schoolroom and 
worked for motor expression and social par- 
ticipation. Pestalozzi emphasized self-activity. 
Herbart gave us the doctrine of interest, which 
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under Dewey became a more vital force in 
the schoolroom and is recognized generally 
today as motivated or purposeful activity. In 
work that is fully motivated or purposeful, the 
child is the real centre. His interest, his needs, 
as they broaden out into the community and 
real life contacts, become the proper basis 
for teaching.” M 

Good practice technique implies that the 
work is understood by the child; that he knows 
what to do; that he systematizes his practice; 
that he observes the laws of memory; that 
there is adequate application in use. 

Anna Riddle, St. Joseph, Missouri, chairman 
of a Committee on Classroom Teachers’ Prob- 
lems, made a valuable report on “ Teacher 
Rating.” It is published as an eighteen-page 
pamphlet. Every school should have this on 
file and every superintendent, principal, and 
school board member should have and retain 
a personal copy. 

Of the answers to questions sent out by 
Mrs. Mary C. C. Bradford last year 63 per 
cent. do not think there are too many sub- 
jects in the courses of study; 91 per cent. do 
not think teachers receive too many detailed 
directions; most teachers thought the co- 
operation between supervisors and _ teachers 
was satisfactory; 60 per cent. did not think 
that supervisors asked too much of the 
teachers; 90 per cent. thought the present 
school day affords sufficient time for doing the 
work well; the general estimate was that 
twenty-five to thirty pupils to a teacher is 
satisfactory. Only two were willing to accept 
forty-two, and only twenty-four out of 555 
thought the limit should be twenty. 

About half of the cities of 100,000 population 
or more have some merit plan for the promotion 
of teachers; more than half of the teachers ap- 
prove of some plan for merit promotion and 
think that definite good comes from such rating. 
Teachers rarely have access to their rating. 
In deciding merit, technique of instruction 
comes first, pupil achievement second, and 
initiative third. In about one-third of the 
cities with ratings do the teachers rate them- 


selves. Miss Riddle’s report is exceedingly in- 
teresting. 


———- 


Colorado school people honored Mr. Newlon 
as president of the National Education Asso- 
ciation by giving an actual attendance of more 
than one hundred at Indianapolis. 


John F. Sims, Stevens Point, Wisconsin, for 
the Committee on Child Labor had the most 
difficult position of any chairman. Never be- 
fore has there been a chairman of a “ commit- 
tee of one thousand”; never before has a 
chairman had to record such an elaborate cam- 
paign with such a glorious send-off in Congress 
and such an inglorious legislative ending, and 
the report of the meeting of the committee in 
Cincinnati was a strange finale of the committee 
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of one thousand. One member doubted the 
wisdom of further effort at this time; two sug- 
gested the need of more funds; pne urged con- 
tinuing the fight; one wanted (more literature,. 
voted to secure funds for the campaign or 
education among teachers; a plan to raise a 
fund of $1,000 by asking each member of the 
committee to contribute one dollar was not 
favored. “Obvious, from tenor of remarks, 
that information among members of the com- 
mittee was not so full or comprehensive as 
might be desired.” 


Olive M. Jones made one of the most impor- 
tant reports to the delegate body at Indian- 
apolis upon “ Homes for Retired Teachers ” :— 

“ Actors, sailors, Masons, and other groups 
provide for the old age and for the comfort 
of retired members of their organizations. 
Many benefit organizations maintain such 
homes. Homes for the aged poor have long 
replaced the old-time almshouse in many locali- 
ties. To few of those homes is the retired 
teacher eligible. The education, experience 
and social life of a teacher make the home 
for the aged poor a harsh return for her years 
of service. Neither is financial need the only, 
or even the saddest, part of the retired teacher’s 
need. Companionship to prevent loneliness and 
grief—this is the need the teacher feels most 
and says least about. Among people of similar 
age and with similar experience, as at a 
Teachers’ Home, they would not lack com- 
panionship. 

“In February, at the Cincinnati meeting of 
the Department of Superintendence, the com- 
mittee considered four ways of raising funds. 

“Plan A. Collection organization—Select a 
chairman for each state. These state chair- 
men are to constitute the N.E.A. Advisory 
Committee on a Home for Retired Teachers. 
In order to secure the names of persons will- 
ing to act in such a capacity, letters were sent 
to N.E.A. State Directors, to State Commis- 
sioners of Education, to the president and the 
secretary of state associations. At date of 
writing this report, favorable replies have been 
received from thirty-one states. 

“Plan B. Thank offering.—Ask teachers in 
all the states to contribute one dollar each as 
a thank offering the day before Thanksgiving 
Day. This collection is to be made for the 
fund by the state chairman, or the state direc- 
tor, or the state association secretary, as may 
be agreed upon in each state. 

“Plan C. Endowment by life insurance. 
A local or state association may pass a resolu- 
tion authorizing the contribution of $100, or 
multiples thereof, annually—for, say, the period 
of ten years. When in a position to assume the 
responsibility of the $100, $200, or more per 
year, then the Association may select one or 
more members on whose life, or lives, the en- 
dowment is to be issued, the number to be de- 
termined by the amount of the annual con- 
tribution. The premium deposits may be made 
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annually, semi-annually, or quarterly, as may 
be most convenient to the Association, but it 
is preferable to make such deposits annually 
in advance, when possible. At the maturity 
of the endowment, the face value—one, or 
two, or ten thousand, as the case may be, plus 
the accumulated dividends—will be paid over 
to the fund of the National Education Associa- 
tion for the homes we desire to create. But 
in case of the death of the person on whose 
life the endowment is issued, prior to the end 
of the endowment period, then the full amount 
of the endowment will be immediately paid to 
the National Education Association, plus the 
dividend accumulation, and all further premium 
deposits thereon will cease. Advances may be 
procured on the endowments any time after 
the third year, thus giving us some of the 
funds with which to carry on the work prior 
to, and without waiting to the end of, the en- 
dowment period. 

“One of the greatest life insurance com- 
panies in the world stands ready to undertake 
the details of this plan if approved by the 
National Education Association. 

“Plan D. Professional collection agency.— 
There are several highly reputable and long- 
experienced companies which make a profes- 
sion of raising funds for worthy causes. The 
best of them will not undertake a campaign 
to raise funds until they have thoroughly in- 
vestigated the need and worth of a cause seek- 
ing their services and until the cost of con- 
ducting the campaign has been provided exclu- 
sive of the fund to be raised.” 


ra 
u? 


Sarah T. Muir, Lincoln, Nebraska, made a 
brilliant report on “Ethics of the Profession.” 
The keynote is in the following paragraphs :— 

“Having a lofty personal code oneself does 
not insure that every teacher can be counted 
on to be actuated by similarly high sources of 
action, and the profession is judged by all and 
not by the majority of its members. 

“Those lay members of the educational army 
—school and college board members—may not, 
by reason of their choice from various callings 
not remotely concerned with teaching, be 
capable of understanding an unwritten code. 

“The community may not be in a position 
to appreciate standards of conduct which it 
does not understand, but will help to enforce 
mora! laws when it does understand them. 

“So much talk has been expended of 
late in directing teachers to ‘sell their wares’ 
that niceties of professional decorum are likely 
to fall into decay in the coming crop of new 
teachers. The best advertiser may pass for 
the best teacher. 

“There is good tradition behind the forma- 
tion of codes in both professions and trades. 
Every one knows the stern rules which for 
centuries have bound the physician. The legal 
code is recognized and respected. Of late, one 
reads increasingly of the journalist’s code. 
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Half a dozen recent attempts by newspapers 
to segregate or to minimize crime news is one 
of the practical outcomes of a desire to lift 
the level of the dailies and of their readers.” 


Augustus O. Thomas, the founder and pro- 
moter of the World Federation of Education 
Associations, was so absorbed with the details 
of the Edinburgh meeting that he could not be 
at Indianapolis, but he will give a good account 
of his stewardship in Scotland. When I was 
in Augusta on June 13 there were listed 1,367 
delegates. Of these 596 are from Scotland, 119 
from England, and two from Wales; about 
500 from the United States, 46 from seventeen 
European countries, 27 from India, 15 from 
Canada, 18 from Japan, 9 from Africa, 2 from 
Australia, 12 from South America. 

What has happened to “Fred” that he has 
become “ Frederick” M. Hunter? Is it due to 
the doctorate that he has earned in the Uni- 
versity of California? 

Miss Olive M. Jones, president of 1924, has 
every reason to be proud of what has resulted 
from her great Washington meeting. She has 
reason also to have great expectations for her 
plans for Homes for Retired Teachers. : 


State Superintendent H. N. Sherwood, short 
time in office, had heavy responsibilities thrust 
upon him, but the various educational interests 
of the state made it easy for them to fall in 
line with him, or, more truly, for him to fall 
in line with them. 


-_—— 


Superintendent E. U. Graff of Indianapolis 
has always been a past master in organization 
management. His administration of the De- 
partment of Superintendence, the Cleveland 
meeting, will always stand out as one of the 
high points in the Department. In Nebraska 
his work in the State Association in a crisis 
was a National achievement. 


By the by Omaha has had the rare distinc- 
tion of having had three superintendents as 
president of the Department of Superintend- 
ence. William M. Davidson was nationalized 
by his presidential service. J. H. Beveridge’s 
Cleveland meeting was the first famous meet- 
ing under the Reorganization, and Mr. Graff, 
though elected from Indianapolis, was only just 
away from Omaha when he was elected presi- 
dent. 


Indiana’s Big Four: W. L. Bryan of the 
State University, E. C. Elliott of Purdue Uni- 
versity, L. N. Hines, State Normal School at 
Terre Haute, former state superintendent, and 
Benjamin J. Burris, of Muncie, also formerly 
state superintendent, are literally the Big Four 
in leadership as well as in official prestige. 
They demonstrated it this time. 
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H. L. Smith, dean of Education of the State 
University, has a place of prominence in all 
education affairs in the state second to no 
university president or state superintendent. 
His opinion comes as near being law in In- 
diana as does that of any one man in any other 
state. 

United States Commissioner John J. Tigert 
has won a place in the confidence and esteem 
of the rank and file which is as creditable to 
the school people for recognizing his ability 
as it is to him for demonstrating ability which 
could but be recognized. 

Frank W. Ballou, superintendent of Wash- 
ington and president of the Department of 
Superintendence, was clear-headed and_bril- 
liantly expressive of the needs of the hour on 
more than one occasion. 


George D. Strayer was never more skilfully 
master of situations in many responsibilities 
than at Indianapolis. The famous, almost 
fabulous, financial success of the Association 
this year speaks volumes for the management 
in which Dr. Strayer has had so vitalizing a 
part in the years of the great achievements of 
the Association. 

In the final analysis the great credit for 
wiping out the deficit of $35,000 a year ago 
and the creation of a handsome surplus in the 
treasury, must go to J. W. Crabtree, the secre- 
tary through all the years of world-famous 
achievements, financial and otherwise. No 
other educator in any national functioning has 
shown the same constantly increasing demon- 
stration of efficiency as has Secretary Crab- 
tree. 

Walter R. Siders, superintendent of Pocatello, 
and long time member of the Board of Trus- 
tees and now president of that board, has been 
the noble watchdog of the treasury. His frank 
and fearless report at the Washington meet- 
ing in 1924 was notably valuable. 

The retiring president, Jesse H. Newlon, re- 
ceived the congratulations of his friends on 
having received the Butler medal given by 
Columbia University for outstanding work in 
the field of public school education in the 
United States. 

The medal is awarded annually in silver or 
bronze. President Newlon was given the sil- 
ver medal for his “creative work as superin- 
tendent of schogls in Denver, Colorado, where, 
under his leadership, adequate financial sup- 
port has been provided, school buildings and 
equipment have been developed to meet the 
needs of a growing community, and the scien- 
tific study and revision of the curriculum car- 
ried forth.” 


Harold A. Allen’s business management has 
been simply superb, and the editorship of Joy 
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E. Morgan has been of inestimable service to 
Secretary Crabtree and Mr. Allen. 


S. D. Shankland, executive secretary of the 
Department of Superintendence, has been a 
vital factor in financing the N. E. A., for it is 
through his department that the educational 
leaders have been kept in line in dues paying 
and in mid-winter attendance. 


- 
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George D. Strayer of Columbia University, 
reporting for the Legislative Commission, re- 
ported appreciatively of the work of Miss 
Charl Ormond Williams for the Department of 
Education Bill, and outlined future plans. We 
have recently given the vital points in the 
proposed Bill so that further account of it 
here is not needed. Suffice it to say that Dr. 
Strayer and Miss Williams and every one on 
the Commission and all officials and leaders 
of the Association are ardently, intelligently 
and skilfully handling the interests of educa- 
tion in this matter with every prospect of the 
passage of the Bill early in the next session 
of Congress unless some unexpected situation 
becomes dominant politically. 


While Charl O. Williams has not been a 
direct money-getter for the treasury she has 
done as much as or more than anyone else in 
creating and maintaining a professional morale 
without which the Association might be a great 
commercial venture without socio-civic profes- 
sional appreciation. Miss Williams has kept 
the crusade for a Department of Education on 
an even keel at safe speed without any sag- 
ging of public respect for the ways and means 
employed. When Miss Williams got in action 
there were several eminently respectable and 
highly influential political and professional op- 
ponents, and one by one these have been elimi- 
nated, skilfully and artistically, without the 
slightest reaction at any time or in any way. 
We have watched many a campaign for lo! 
these many years and we have never seen such 
a quiet,complete triumph of sentiment on any 
great measure where there were so many op- 
portunities for blunders. Miss Williams has 
estranged no friends of the measure, has 
allowed no enemy of the measure to gain any 
influence with Congress, with the Administra- 
tion, with school people or with the public. 

The avowed opponents have become so 
ridiculous that the entire body of doubters as 
to the wisdom of the measure are infinitely 
more opposed to liquor attitude, child labor 
attitude, tax-cutting attitude of the vociferous 
opponents of the Department than they are 
to any unsatisfactory features of the Department 
measure. Comparatively few persons of influ- 
ence are now willing to be suspected of affilia- 
tion with the opponents. Miss Williams has 
helped immensely to make friendship for the 
Department eminently respectable. 

(Continued on Page 78.) 
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The N. E. A.’s New Education Bill 


By CHARL ORMOND WILLIAMS 


Field Secretary, National Education Association 


The teachers of the nation showed rare good 
judgment and sound political acumen in their 
unanimous endorsement of the new Education 
Bill at the Indianapolis meeting which provided 
for a Federal Department of Education but 
which did not carry the appropriation for 
federal aid. Dr. George D. Strayer presented 
the report of the Legislative Commission on 
Thursday morning of the convention, and the 
force of his logic prevailed. At the meeting of 
the Commission on Monday previous to his 
report the whole question was carefully con- 
sidered and after two hours’ discussion it was 
enthusiastically agreed to support the bill ad- 
vocated by Dr. Strayer and the legislative 
representative from Washington who spoke 
for the co-operating organizations, previously 
consulted on the question. 

Three hundred men and women prominent 
in every phase of educational activity in the 
country were urged to attend the meeting of 
the Legislative Commission. The attendance 
was most gratifying. The state superintendents 
were well represented as well as the normal 
schools, colleges and universities and teachers’ 
Organizations. Private and parochial schools 
were also represented. The endorsement of 
the measure by that group was whole-hearted 
and vigorous—a happy omen of the support 
which was to gather in momentum to the very 
last day of the convention. 

This new bill is a simple and brief measure. 
It provides for three things :— 

1. The creation of a Federal Department of 
Education with a Secretary in the Cabinet 
of the President. 

2. For the co-ordination of the activities in 
education now carried on by the Federal 
Government. 

3. For an appropriation to enable the De- 
partment to do its work. 

It should be understood by everyone that the 
bill creates a “fact finding” and a “fact dis- 
seminating” agency in the Federal Govern- 
ment always at the service of the state and 
local school systems when called upon for ad- 
vice or assistance. There are honest differ- 
ences of opinion among some of the educa- 
tional groups as to the wisdom or validity of 
federal aid to the states, but there seems to 
be little or no opposition among them to the 
creation of this national research agency in 
the Federal Government. 

One of the most earnest advocates of the bill, 
Miss Mary McSkimmon, recently elected presi- 
dent of the National Education Association, 
speaking in behalf of a Department of Educa- 
tion, said :— 

“The greatest need in public school educa- 
tion today is to conserve the precious years 
of every school child to the end of making 
them of the highest possible value. The 


research necessary to lift all school systems 

to a higher standard will be possible when 

under the new Education Bill the Federal 

Government makes the results of research 

and. experimentation available to every 

school system in the land.” 

Dr. C. R. Mann, director of the American 
Council on Education, gives his views in the 
following paragraph :— 

“Progress in a democracy is not measured 
by the efficiency of its executive machinery 
but by the growth of its people. In educa- 
tion the two most significant indications of 
popular growth are the ever deepening con- 
viction that facts control education and the 
ever increasing desire to co-operate in estab- 
lishing the facts that control education. The 
people are growing so rapidly in these two 
directions that voluntary agencies can no 
longer cope with the situation. An ade- 
quately equipped and supported Federal Edu- 
cation Office is sorely needed. The present 
general acceptance of the thesis that facts 
control education points to a_ satisfactory 
solution of this problem, because there are 
inherent in contrdl by facts,checks and bal- 
ances which make autocratic control as im- 
possible in education as our political checks 
and balances make imperialism impossible 
in government. A fact-finding Federal De- 
partment of Education is the inevitable an- 
swer.” 

One of the strongest statements ever made 
for a Department of Education was made by 
Dr. Charles Hubbard Judd, director of the 
School of Education of the University of 
Chicago and a member of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the American Council on Education, 
before the annual convention of the National 
Education Association in San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia, in 1923. It is decidedly worth repeating 
here :— 

“There is urgent need of a great national 
centre in our Federal Government for the 
cultivation of scientific information about 
schools. Many of us do not realize it, but 
our United States Bureau of Education sup- 
plies by far the most elaborate and reliable 
reports on schools that are to be found any- 
where in the world. The reports of our 
Bureau are the envy of European students 
of education. The Bureau thus exhibits to- 
day the beginnings of the kind of federal 
support for investigation which needs to be 
cultivated on a much larger scale. What we 
ought to seek is an immediate extension of 
the range of federal support for educational 
researches and reports. For one, I favor a 
research department of education after the 
pattern of agriculture and commerce. We 
urgently need a central consolidating agency 
in the Federal Government, able, as the 
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United States Bureau of Education never 
has been, to support and foster nation-wide 
scientific investigation. 

“My plea to this Association is that it 
make itself the centre for the promotion of 
the one type of control that can find a per- 
manent home on this continent—namely, con- 
trol through research. My plea is for a 
union of forces in the careful study of our 
school problems, for a formulation of prin- 
ciples of organization and methods of work 
through co-operative inquiry, for the presen- 
tation of a solid front to Congress and to the 
people of the United States in the request 
for a Federal Department equipped to make 
scientific studies and tosupply that co-ordi- 
nation and reinforcement which are the 
greatest needs of our present-day science of 
education.” 

The President of the United States in his 
address to the teachers at the Washington 
meeting last July showed his keen insight into 
the educational needs of the country in this 
respect in this encouraging statement :— 

“The cause of education has long had the 

thoughtful solicitude of the National Gov- 

ernment. While it is realized that it is a 

state affair, rather than a national affair, 

nevertheless it has provided by law a 

Bureau of Education. It has not been 

thought wise to undertake to collect money 

from the various states into the National 

Treasury and distribute it again among the 

various states for the direct support of edu- 

cation. It has seemed a better policy to 
leave their taxable resources to the states, 
and to permit them to make their own 
assessments for the support of their own 
schools in their own way. But for a long 
time the cause of education has been re- 
garded as so important and so preéminently 
an American cause, that the National Gov- 
ernment has sought to encourage it, scien- 
tifically to investigate its needs, and to fur- 
nish information and advice for its constant 
advancement. Pending before Congress is 
the report of a committee which proposes 
to establish a Department of Education and 

Relief, to be presided over by a Cabinet 

officer. Bearing in mind that this does not 
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mean any interference with the local control, 

but is rather an attempt to recognize and 

dignify the importance of educational effort, 
such proposal has my hearty endorsement 
and support.” 

Under the mandate of the following resolu- 
tion, which was adopted at the close of the 
Indianapolis meeting, with just one dissenting 
vote, the teachers will wage their legislative 
campaign this fall:— 

“We believe that education is a matter of 
primary concern to the nation as a whole. 
This national responsibility for education has 
been recognized from the earliest days of 
the republic by grants of land and of money 
to the several states in support of their 
public school systems. 

“We hold that the Federal Government 
should promote the further development of 
our state and local school systems through 
the establishment of a Department of Edu- 
cation with a secretary in the President’s 
Cabinet. 

“ Efficiency and economy demand that the 
several agencies of the Federal Government 
dealing with education now distributed among 
the several executive departments be con- 
solidated in a Department of Education. We 
know that this department, operating as a 
fact-finding and  fact-distributing agency, 
will aid the several states to improve and to 
develop their public schools. 

“We urge the Congress to create a De- 
partment of Education in accord with the 
principles embodied in the bill adopted by 
this body.” 

With all of the controversial features elimin- 
ated from the bill, with two such able leaders 
in Congress as Senator Charles Curtis of Kan- 
cas in the Senate and Representative Daniel 
Alden Reed of New York in the House of 
Representatives, with the optimistic and 
aggressive support of twenty-seven national 
organizations, with the sympathetic attitude 
of President Coolidge, there is every reason 
to hope that the Department of Education ad- 
vocated for fifty years by the educators may 
be established during the next session of Con- 
gress. If it is not done, 700,000 teachers of the 
nation ought to ask the reason why. 




















protect the interests of the people. 


tilizer fish fit for human food. 


did uphold it. 





The Supreme Court decides that the game and fish act is constitutional. The 
national government therefore has power, where game and fish are concerned, to 


The Monterey Fish Products Company must now discontinue turning into fer- 


The Supreme Court was not able to uphold the constitutionality of an act to 
protect children, although certain so-called “radical” justices on that august bench 


However, our highest court does find a way to protect fish and game, That's 
something. Protection for children may come later—Arthur Brisbane. 
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My Impressions of the Indianapolis Meeting 
By AGNES WINN, 


Director of the Division of Classroom Service of the National Education Association 


The land of “The Hoosier Schoolmaster ” 
has again demonstrated its unbounded hos- 
pitality and its interest in educational progress. 
When 10,000 of the nation’s teachers invaded 
the land made famous by Edward Eggleston, 
George Ade, Meredith Nicholson, James Whit- 
comb Riley, and others, for the sixty-third 
annual meeting of the National Education As- 
sociation at Indianapolis, June 28-July 3, they 
found that every arrangement had been made 
for their comfort and happiness. Unbounded 
credit is due Superintendent E. U. Graff and 
his associates, to the Indianapolis Chamber of 
Commerce convention bureau, and tothe busi- 
ness manager of the Association for the dis- 
patch and efficiency shown in handling all con- 
vention details. 

The famous Clancy breakfast took place as 
usual on the first Sunday morning of the con- 
vention, when seventy-five friends of the 
“Major’s” sat down as his guests in the 
beautiful Riley Room of the Claypool Hotel to 
pay fitting tribute to him and to his devotion 
to the cause of education. The Clancy break- 
fasts were founded by Major Clancy, Dr. A. E. 
Winship, Dr. O. T. Corson, and Dr. Homer 
Seerley, all of whom have been members of 
the Association for more than forty years. The 
guest list has grown until now it includes 
representative educators from every part of 
the country, and the Clancy breakfast has 
become an institution in the annals of the 
Association. Brief addresses, toasts, and songs 
enlivened the occasion, and several selections 
by the Indianapolis teachers’ double quartette 
under the direction of Ernest G. Hesser added 
much to the pleasure of the guests. The sen- 
timents of the entire company were summed 
up in the following toast offered by Florence 
Holbrook of Chicago :— 

Who is the best loved man in town? 

The one who’s never seen to frown, 

Whose valiant soul is ne’er cast down? 
Our Major. 

Who's always ready in distress 

A man to help?—and, none the less, 

A maid if young and pretty, too, I guess 
The Major. 

Who has more friends than he can count, 

Who is of every group the fount 

Of wit and wisdom in vast amount? 
Our Major. 


Who is the friend we all would bless 

With love and trust and tenderness, 

With hope and peace and joyousness? 
Our Major. 

Then fill your cup up to the brim 

And drink a draught of love to him 


Whose genius never can grow dim 


Our Major. 


A telegram was sent to Dr. A. E. Winship, 
who was in California celebrating his fiftieth 
trip to the Pacific coast, expressing the regret 


of his many friends that he was not able to 
be present, the first time he had been absent 
in thirty-three years. 

President Newlon’s program © successfully 
carried out the general theme, “ Interpretation 
of the Schools to the Public.” The most bril- 
liant address along this line was by Glenn 
Frank, editor of the Century Magazine, and 
recently elected president of the University 
of Wisconsin, who spoke on “ Responsibility 
of the Press in Interpreting the Schools to 
the Public.” Taking the attitude that the 
responsibility of getting more space for school 
news in the papers lies with the school people 
themselves, Mr. Frank said: “If schoolmen 
wish more matter about the schools in the 
press, school men must do more things that 
have legitimate news value in the minds of 
editors.” After expressing the wish that the 
American press might develop a technique of 
extracting the news values from creative ideas 
as well as from incidents, Mr. Frank con- 
tinued :— 

“We school men—I am associating myself 
with both the press and the school tonight 
because I happen to be in the twilight zone 
between an editorship and a university presi- 
dency—we school men must realize more than 
we have yet realized that dullness and scholar- 
ship are not necessarily synonymous and that 
accuracy does not have to be unreadable. 

“TI suggest, therefore, that we stop centring 


our energies on trying to wheedle the news- 


paper into giving more space to the schools; 
that we do our best to do things in our schools 
that will be so vital that newspapers will take 
ihe initiative in giving more space to our 
activities, and that we try to make it increas- 
ingly clear that the press and school have a 
joint responsibility in seeing to it that there is 
thrust into the stream of public thought in 
terms that men who haven’t a Ph.D. can 
understand those new ideas, new idealisms, and 
new spiritual values that have been thrown up 
as by-products of the sciences, philosophies and 
practical adventures of the modern mind. 

“The use of these ideas spells rebirth for 
our civilization. The failure to use these ideas 
spells decline for our civilization.” 

The “Indiana Night” program proved 
to be a popular one with the delegates with 
iwo of the State’s most distinguished sons as 
speakers. Meredith Nicholson, author of fic- 
tion and essays, took his audience through 
historic and literary Indiana in his address, 
“Culture and Brass Tacks,” which combined 
wisdom, humor and eloquence. Former Sena- 
tor Albert H. Beveridge sketched the funda- 
mental law of the United States, and made a 
strong plea for no change in the ~ American 
system of government in his address, “ Steady 
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A Flashlight on the N. E. A. Convention 


By OLIVE \ 


{. JONES 


New York City 


HOSPITALITY 

Did any one ever know a better organized 
committee on hospitality? It was not only 
what its members did but how they did it. 
They not only met every incoming train, no 
matter what the hour or the direction, but they 
made the arriving delegates feel that they sin- 
cerely wanted to do it, and created an impres- 
sion at once of enjoyment and of freedom from 
all anxiety. Every detail of organization for 
the various functions, meeting places and 
menus, had been anticipated and arranged. 
Some of us who arrived early, thinking that we 
might be needed to iron out difficulties or pro- 
vide for omissions, found ourselves without a 
job and were a bit lost until we discovered a 
feeling of great thankfulness welling up with- 
in us. If any chairman of a meeting or a 
social function found need to arrange for any- 
thing except emergencies impossible of antici- 
pation, the cause must lie in his or her own 
failure to give sufficient advance information. 
But, personally, I did not hear one whisper of 
complaint throughout the week, and every- 
where I did hear praise and appreciation of 
innumerable courtesies. 


THE CLANCY BREAKFAST 


How many of my readers know the Major, 
I wonder. Those who do not have missed a 
benedicticn. A lovable old man; with a youth- 
ful interest in life and a wide vision of the 
opportunities and responsibilities of teachers 
to be realized through the N.E.A.; with a 
mind that is a storehouse of the history of 
both education and religion,ever ready to be 
unlocked for the benefit of those who are hon- 
estly seeking the welfare of the: cause of 
American education; with a unique unexpected- 
ness of phrase and action that makes meeting 
with him a joyous occasion; with a simple, un- 
compromising expression of belief or principle 
or policy that makes his friendship a_ high 
privilege—this is the “ Major” as we lovingly 
call him, Albert N. Clancy of Minneapolis. 

And so through the years we have come 
to anticipate Sunday morning breakfast with 
the Major as a rich expression of ideals for 
the convention and as an opening prayer for 
guidance in the week of counsels, as well as a 
semi-annual greeting with the friends who are 
the Major’s guests. 

At Indianapolis most of the greetings in- 
cluded a tribute to the Major and an expres- 
sion of sympathy with him in the bereavement 
and personal illness which have shadowed his 
life in the last few months, and a hope that 
July of 1926 will see him open his forty-third 
year of membership in the N.E.A. with a 
blessing on the Association workers. 


THE OVERFLOW MEETINGS 


President Newlon’s judgment in providing 
overflow meetings was more than amply justi- 
fied by the numbers present and by the inter- 
est and satisfaction expressed by those who 
were in attendance at the convention but not 
entitled to a delegate’s seat. Ever since the 
representative assembly was formed there has 
been need to provide, during the morning meet- 
ings of the delegates, for this group which far 
exceeds even the delegate assembly in numbers, 
At Washington, in 1924. the historic and scenic 
attractions made other provision unnecessary. 
At Indianapolis, in 1925, Mr. Newlon solved the 
problem by providing three programs dealing 
with three of the fundamental problems agi- 
tating teachers today: teacher participation, 
the work of teachers’ organizations, and char- 
acter education. i 

Audiences ranging from two to five thousand 
listened with close attention to the presenta- 
tion of these subjects. Discussion from the 
floor was a marked characteristic of these 
meetings and an indication of the keen desire 
teachers have to learn the truth about these 
three problems. Also these meetings gave 
ample evidence that attendance of teachers at 
N. E. A. meetings has been increased, not de- 
creased, by the formation of the representative 
assembly, while at the same time the business 
of the Association proceeds in an orderly 
manner. 

COMMITTEE REPORTS 


It is becoming increasingly evident that the 
delegates come to the N. E. A. meetings with a 
definite determination to get results, to get 
practical aid in educational issues that they 
can carry back home and apply to questions 
confronting them in their own localities. This 
shows itself most strongly in their attitude 
toward committee reports, in their demands 
and criticisms of committee chairmen. This 
attitude is not always just, but it is hopeful 
in that it indicates a remarkable degree of pro- 
fessional growth and a recognition of their 
responsibility as delegates to maintain and 
develop that professional growth by securing 
from duly appointed committees constructive 
suggestions and authoritative studies. 

In the first place, they want advance copies 
of printed reports and are unwilling to approve 
reports which are presented orally only at a 
delegate session, 

In the second place, they resent not having 
opportunity to ask questions and to present 
opposing views. This is one of the healthiest 
signs of all. Often it is not because they dis- 
approve of a committee’s work but because 
they are aware of opposing views back 
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home, and they want material for reply. 

In the third place, they object to listening to 
a chairman read a report which is in print and 
in their convention envelopes, or ought to be. 
Most of the delegates read the reports, or at 
least look through them sufficiently to get an 
understanding of the committee’s aims and 
point of view, and they plan to give further 
study. At the delegate session they expect a 
chairman to call attention to what he con- 
siders the main essentials of his report and to 
tell them what further steps he contemplates 
if they give their consent. 

Fourth, they object to committees which run 
on like Tennyson’s brook. They want to get 
somewhere and to know where they are going. 
They want an occasional new deal as to com-s 
mittee membership and committee chairman- 
ship. 

Fifth, the delegates are inclined to scrutinize 
committee lists very carefully, and to balance 
the committee membership from the point of 
view of rank, sex, locality, professional repu- 
tation, introduction of new people, membership 
in the N. E.A., and a score more. This, too, is 
not quite fair, for reasons too numerous to 
mention here. 

In fact, I am not mentioning any of these 
points in either justification or condemnation 
of the delegate assembly attitude or in criticism 
of any report presented, but as a statement of 
facts, of impressions gained by watching the 
representative assembly in action. 

As for the committee reports themselves, 
they were unusually good and provided enough 
matter to keep local organizations busy all 
winter listening to their delegates present them 
and analyze them. It would be an invidious 
comparison to attempt to select the best, but 
the three which provoked the most discussion 
were the Tenure committee, the Legislative 
Commission, and the Committee on Standards 
and Credits for Teachers in Service. 


CONVENTION COMMITTEES 


Another indication of the businesslike pro- 
cedure of the N.E.A. conventions is the ap- 
pearance of “convention committees.” Last 
year a new departure was made in the appoint- 
ment of a convention committee to consider 
pending amendments and in the enlargement 
of the Budget committee and its appearance 
as a convention committee instead of a sub- 
committee of the Executive committee. This 
year to these were added a preliminary com- 
mittee on resolutions to gather together and 
make recommendations concerning proposed 
resolutions in order to save time for the mem- 
bers of the Resolutions committee when 
elected. 

Particularly interesting in view of the new 
attitude of the delegate assembly towards com- 
mittee reports is the proposition to go into 
effect in 1926, of a committee on committees 
to consider committees as to duplication either 
among themselves or of departments, con- 
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tinuance or discontinuance or permanency, etc. 
This, too, will be a convention committee only. 
Its action should result in regulating the 


points previously raised about committee re- 
ports. 


FINANCES 

I wonder if the enetiies of a professionally 
united teaching body in the United States, 
who have for several years, by ttieans of black 
headlines or cautiously-worded paragraphs; 
tried to create an impression of extravagance 
and debt in regard to the N.E.A. financial! 
situation, will give equal publicity to the extra- 
ordinary story of sacrifice and stupendous 
accomplishment made public at Indianapolis in 
connection with the Budget committee’s 
report. Their failure to do so will be sufficient 
evidence of their ertinity to teachers’ organiza- 
tions in general and the N. E. A. in partictilar. 

In 1924, at the end of four years of phenom- 
enal growth in the membership and depart- 
ments of the N.E.A., we found that we had 
been facing each year a difference between the 
amount of money needed to carry on the vari- 
ous activities. This was not in any sense a 
dangerous condition and gave no warrant to 
alarmists, but it was bad finance to continue 
to spend the total of our income, to appropriate 
for increased activities on the basis of antici- 
pated income from.membership, and to make 
no additions to our permanent fund in prepara- 
tion for a possible “rainy day.” 

The Budget committee of 1924 faced this 
situation and compelled the Association to face 
it. Recommendations for the strictest economy 
in appropriations and expenditures, for basing 
appropriations on the actual income of the 
previous year, and for a funding of the deficit 
Over a period of three years were carried. 

The Budget committee of 1925 reported the 
work of the three years done in one and a 
cash balance besides. This remarkable achieve- 
ment is due to the devotion and self-sacrifice 
of the N.E.A. headquarters staff, under the 
leadership of President Newlon and Secretary 
Crabtree, and to a renewed interest and hence 
increased membership among teachers. 


PRESIDENT NEWLON’S REPORT 


Mr. Newlon instituted a new forward step 
at the first business session of the represen- 
tative assembly. He laid before the delegates 
the great issues which had received executive 
attention during the year together with a 
statement of the action taken or suggested for 
each. It was an able presentation and set the 
pace for businesslike procedure for the whole 
week. 

MEETING PLACE FOR 1926 


Many cities urged their claim to considera- 
tion as an N.E.A. meeting place. Seldom 
have we been so besieged with requests to 
“wear a poppy for Los Angles in 1926,” and 
to “listen to the Liberty Bell ring in 1926,” and 
to “hear the ukulele in its own home of 
Hawaii in 1927,” and to “come to Seattle and 
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see its totem pole in 1927,” and to “spend the 
summer among Minnesota lakes after a con- 
yention in Minneapolis in 1928,” and to “ go to 
the beautiful southern city of Memphis where 
theyll build hotels for us.” At one time I 
saw a dignified member of the official board 
of the N.E.A. wearing two Hawaiian leis 
around his neck, a row of Liberty Bell buttons 
on his coat lapel, and a Seattle Indian feather 
hat on his head. 

It was lots of fun. The California delega- 
tion, wearing green and yellow caps and dis- 
tributing yellow poppies, would march around 
the assembly hall or hotel lobbies, and their 
cheer leader would set us all singing their 
state song. Close on their heels would come 
the Washington delegation, weating caps made 
to imitate the feathers of old Chief Seattle. 
Then the litigering beauty of Minnesota’s state 
song and the sound of the ukulele played 
as only Hawatians can play it would contest for 
our attention. And then would come Secretary 
Kelley of Pennsylvania with his enticing smile, 
as he slipped a button or a picture or a bell 
into your hand and coaxingly said: “ You’re for 
Philadelphia in 1926, I’m sure.” 

And believe me, whatever the speeches made 
at the convention may have been, none ex- 
ceeded the oratory displayed at the meeting 
of the Board of Directors when the claims of 
each city were formally presented. California 
has sent us many platform speakers and their 
Los Angeles man set the ball rolling. All 
of us in the N.E.A. watch Superintendent 
Davidson of Pittsburgh rise to his feet with joy 
and expectation of oratorical treat, but you 
should have heard Superintendent Broome of 
Philadelphia! He certainly was stirred and 
captured everybody’s imagination with his pic- 
ture of the N.E.A. meeting in Philadelphia, 
where it originated in 1857, and sharing in the 
150th anniversary of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. 

Whether it was Mr. Broome’s newly re- 
vealed oratory or Jessie Gray’s promise on 
behalf of the classroom teachers that “ they 
couldn’t be responsible for the thermometer, 
but they would give us the warmest reception 
we ever had,” I don’t know, but the prefer- 
ential vote was for Philadelphia for 1926. The 
matter was then referred to the executive com- 
mittee with power. 

THE ELECTION OF THE PRESIDENT 


Two remarkably fine women presented them- 
selves as candidates, Both were members of 
large and enthusiastic delegations. Both had 
given loyal support to the N.E.A. program 
and policies. Both deserved good things of 
their fellow members in the Association. But 
only one could be elected, and the choice of the 


voters fell upon Mary McSkimmon of Massa- 
chusetts. 


THE STATE DELEGATIONS 
What a fine showing they made and what a 
wonderful spirit of comradeship they exhibited 
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and developed! Enough space has already been 
given to the delegations presenting their invi- 
tations as meeting places, and there were so 
many others. Massachusetts solidly united be- 
hind their candidate, Miss McSkimmon; New 
Jersey coming to the front as never before and 
securing the presidency of the Department of 
Elementary Principals for Ide Sargeant; New 
York with city and up-state seeking to unite 
to make a demonstration in 1926 to rival any 
California ever made; Colorado, proud of the 
president, Jesse Newlon, as one of their own, 
and greeting in song on the opening night the 
appearance of State Superintendent Mary C. C. 
Bradford, as she responded to the addresses of 
welcome, and of Mr. Newlon as he stepped 
forward to make his opening address; Maine 
emphasizing its desire to achieve recognition 
for Florence Hale; Virginia urging strongly 
the candidacy of Cornelia Adair, and inspiring 
us all to sing “Carfy Me Back to Old Vir- 
ginny,’ a song which has somehow come to 
belong to all America; Texas sitting in a 
front row and protidly wearing theit “lone 
star” emblems; the states of the “ Inland 
Empire” boasting that they include in their 
membership the chairman of the N.E. A. trus- 
tees, Walter Siders; a past president of the 
N. E.A., Josephine Preston, and the president 
of the Department of Classroom Teachers, 
Julia Spooner; North Dakota sending Minnie 
Neilson to preside over the Council of Adminis- 
trative Women; Louisiana with a teacher of 
charm and dignity to second the nomination 
of J. M. Gwinn, now superintendent of San 
Francisco, once of New Orleans, to the new 
Board of Trustees; the District of Columbia 
still justly proud of the convention of 1924, and 
anticipating the meeting of the Department of 
Superintendence in February, 1926; Tennessee, 
whose state director is one of the best liked men 
in the N. E. A.; Ohio conspicuously assisting in 
making the new election procedure operate 
harmoniously ;__ Illinois, stretching across 
the centre of the house with a_ very 
large and interested group, but not singing as 
often as I could wish that most beautiful of 
all the state songs; Nebraska, who seems to 
have sent out more notable workers into the 
N. E. A. than any other single state. 

Do you realize that I can go down the list 
of states and tell some striking points I 
noticed about each one? I’m afraid I am be- 
traying some of the notes I was making as I 
sat on the platform mornings. 

FOLKS WHO WERE THERE 


First mention goes to Dr. Winship, who was 
not! Everybody missed him. Everybody 


asked for him. Everybody feared something 
had happened to him, and everybody was 
greatly relieved to know that an anniversary 
celebration kept him in California. It seems 
impossible to visualize an N.E.A. meeting 
without him. 

And now I’m on dangerous ground, for I 
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shall probably leave out some one who strongly 
deserves mention. So let me remind you that 
this is a record of impressions only, and I shall 
not refer here to any one whose presence has 
already been noted in another paragraph. 

Where shall I begin in naming some of the 
individuals who made their presence felt? Sup- 
pose we say California—they'd be sure to do 
it themselves! And you can’t avoid seeing 
Fred Hunter or Mary Mooney, always 
on the job when loyal service is needed. 
And let me urge you to keep your eye 
on Anna Frasier, who made _ her first 
appearance on the N., E. A. platform, and 
that ardent little girl from Los Angeles whose 
name I never did get. 

Next mention goes to a state generally 
modest in its pretensions, New York, my “ own 
native land.” There we have some coming 
people getting ready to do or die for the 
N. E. A. and its program. Mrs. Peixotto and 
Jackson Gallup and William R. Lasher, and a 
new group from Mount Vernon. Tracing in 
my mind down the Atlantic Coast, I see rising 
in their places in their respective delegations 
or earnestly working in committees, Mary 
O’Connor, Annie Woodward, Julia Sullivan and 
others from Massachusetts—there’s a group 
of high-minded teachers,—Charles Dyke of 
New Jersey, and H. V. Holloway of Delaware, 
Nannie Thompson of Virginia, sustaining all 
we ever heard about Southern girls and making 
her mark in the N.E.A., Wil Lou Gray of 
noted achievement for the Education Bill, 
which one of the Carolinas does she come 
from anyhow? 

Traveling around the Gulf, I see the familiar 
picture of Superintendent Abercrombie sitting 
at the head of the Alabama delegation, and of 
Superintendent Marrs seated beside a clever 
girl from Galveston, Mamie Bastian (I hope I 
have that first name right, for I like her too 
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much to make a willing error). Going up the 
Mississippi, I am reminded of two young 
teachers from Arkansas and how they inter- 
ested me with their searching questions—I 
wish I knew their names now. And then I 
get into Missouri and find so many fine workers 
that it makes a long list—Anna Thompson, 
Anna Riddle, W. T. Longshore, John J. Mad- 
dox, Ella Victoria Dobbs, Uel Lamson, and 
some more. 

Who can think of lowa without a feeling of 
veneration for Homer Seerley, or of Wisconsin 
without remembering the services of Carroll 
G. Pearse? That reminds me of the folks 
around the Lakes—Agnes Doherty (for twelve 
years a trustee of the N. E. A.), and Helen 
Shove and State Director Shephard from Min- 
nesota, that energetic worker and 1925's presi- 
dent of the Elementary Principals Department; 
Jessie M. Fink of Michigan, Anna Lockwood 
Peterson and a host of other teachers from 
Ohio too numerous to mention. 

So I start West again, and reach Nebraska 
to find myself confronted with the same prob- 
lem, sO many to mention, but I want you to 
know Ruth Pyrtle and Superintendent Lefler 
of Lincoln, and Superintendent Beveridge of 
Omaha, before we go into Colorado to get 
lost in a maze of staunch supporters of the 
N. E. A., prominent among whom stands out 
Anna Laura Force. Then down into New 
Mexico goes my mind with a memory of 
Isabel Eakles and her courageous stand; up 
into Washington with a grateful thought of 
Clara Jahnke’s assurance of help for the 
home for retired teachers, and of Arthur Gist’s 
work, and across into Idaho to think of Eliza- 
beth Russum, who added to my other reasons 
for liking her such cordial recognition of the 
worth of Walter Siders. . 

And did I forget Dr. Finegan and Dr. 
Strayer? Well, they were there, a host in 
themselves! 





Hoosiers as Hosts 


By L. 


Indiana Night at the meeting of the National 
Education Association at Indianapolis, June 30, 
was the “high spot” of all of the week’s meet- 
ings. At least, we Indianians like to think 
that all the visitors were more interested 
in the program presented Tuesday night than in 
any other program of the week. We Hoosiers 
are somewhat justified in this opinion, because 
the largest crowd of all was in attendance. 
The Tabernacle, that has a normal seating 
capacity of about ten thousand persons, was 
filled to overflowing, the interest was great and 
the messages were unusually fine. 

The head-liners for the evening were Meredith 
Nicholson, author, of Indianapolis, and Albert 
J. Beveridge, former United States Senator 
from Indiana. Governor Ed Jackson, who 
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was to preside, could not be present because 
of his being in attendance on a conference of 
State Governors in Maine. Hon. Fred- 
erick E. Schortemeier, secretary of state for 
Indiana, presided in the absence of the Gover- 
nor. 

The Indianapolis Teachers’ Chorus, Ernest G. 
Hesser, director, sang in splendid style several 
selections at the opening of the program. 
President Jesse H. Newlon, of the N. E. A,, 
introduced Mr. Schortemeier to the audience 
and the program was in full swing. 

Meredith Nicholson was never in better form 
as speaker and humorist than he was on Tues- 
day night. He gave many delightful reminis- 
cences of Riley, Booth Tarkington, George Ade. 
and others of the galaxy of Hoosier celebrities 
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who have carried the name of Indiana around 
the world. Meredith Nicholson is a neighborly 
and friendly sort of man. He likes folks every- 
where, but especially does he like Hoosier folks. 
He belongs in a deep sense to the Valley of 
Democracy, and everywhere and always 
through his address he bubbled over with love 
for his native state, with information about its 
literary geniuses, from Edward Eggleston to 
Kin Hubbard (Abe Martin). Meredith Nichol- 
son explained why Hoosiers take to literature 
and politics, and he emphasized the fact that 
the state can produce presidents and vice-presi- 
dents, or other office holders, on a moment’s 
notice. 

The audience was for Mr. Nicholson from 
first to last, and those who heard him will long 
remember his humor, his philosophy, and his 
eloquent tributes to his  fellow-citizens. 
Throughout it all Mr. Nicholson carefully con- 
cealed the fact that he himself is a literary 
man and is on the list that includes Lew Wal- 
lace, Maurice Thompson, Charles Major, Wil- 
liam Herschell, William Lowe Bryan, Kate 
Milner Rabb, George Barr M cCutcheon, Albert 
J. Beveridge, and others of that numerous com- 
pany who have given Indiana a name and fame 
for the excellence of its literary output. 

The last number of this remarkable program 
was an address by Albert J. Beveridge, for- 
merly United States Senator from Indiana for 
twelve years, author of “The Life of John 
Marshall,” and other works, and an orator of 
great power. Senator Beveridge’s subject was: 
“Steady as She Goes.” His address was a 
masterly defence of the American constitution. 
He presented many arguments why some of 
the radical proposals of recent times in regard 
to the changes in the Constitution and in the 
procedure of the United States Senate should 
not be adopted. No exposition of any subject 
could be clearer than the arguments Senator 
Beveridge presented in support of his proposi- 
tions. His address furnished additional proof 
of the fact that he is one of the most clear- 
headed statesmen of our time. Those who 
heard him will not forget soon his powerful 
arguments in behalf of his position as to what 
should or should not be done with the Consti- 
tion of the Union. Senator Beveridge by his 
address gave casy and understandable evidence 
that he, too, is to be ranked high among those 
Hoosiers who have won high fame throughout 
the history of the commonwealth. 

Indiana Night was a great success. 


The largest auditorium in the state of In- 
diana is known as the Cadle Tabernacle, In- 
dianapolis. Few of the visitors who attended 
the meetings in the Tabernacle knew anything 
of the interesting history back of the construc- 
tion of this building. 
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The man who built the original tabernacle 
is named Howard Cadle. He became a con- 
vert in another state at one of the meetings 
of the great English evangelist, Gypsy Smith. 

When Mr. Smith came to Indianapolis four 
years ago to hold a series of meetings, Mr. 
Cadle built a tabernacle for these meetings. 
Later, the temporary structure was removed 
and the permanent tabernacle was built. With- 
in its walls are held many of the great re- 
ligious and educational meetings that come to 
Indiana. The Cadle Tabernacle in every way 
suited the needs of the National Education 
Association for its general meetings. 


Dr. George D. Strayer, of Columbia Univer- 
sity, presided over a large and harmonious 
group of educational leaders at the Lincoln 
Hotel Monday afternoon, June 29. This group 
met to consider the latest form of the educa- 
tional bill that is to be pushed through Con- 
gress. The latest form of this measure does 
not provide for Federal aid to the states for 
education, but it does provide for a Secretary 
of Education in the President’s Cabinet, for the 
combining and unifying of the various educa- 
tional offices and bureaus in Washington, and 
for the appropriation of enough money to make 
a real Federal Department of Education effec- 
tive in furnishing high-grade leadership to the 
nation. Every teacher in America should get 
behind this new Educational Bill, a copy of 
which may be secured by writing either to Dr. 
Strayer or to Miss Charl O. Williams, Field 
and Legislative Secretary of the National Edu- 
cation Association, Washington, D.C. 





Perhaps no one individual at the Indianapolis 
meeting attracted more sympathetic attention 
than did Zadi, an Armenian child five years 
old, who was once a starving waif found by 
the roadside in Turkey by Dr. and Mrs. C. B. 
Gannaway, of Seattle, Washington, who were 
doing work in the Near East. Zadi was 
brought to the meeting of the N. E. A. by Mrs. 
Gannaway in order that the teachers might see 
in concrete form what good results are being 
achieved by the Near East work. 

One of the features of the early general ses- 
sions was the presenting of a gavel made of 
olive wood to President Jesse H. Newlon. This 
gavel was made in a carpenter shop at Old 
Nazareth. The little child won large praise by 
her presentation and by her singing “ America” 
in perfectly good English. In presenting the 
gavel she said: “It gives me pleasure to pre- 
sent to you the gavel of olive wood made in 
the Bible lands by orphans of the Near East 
Relief, who every day say, ‘God bless America’ 
and sing ‘My Country, Tis of Thee.’” 

Zadi was a welcome visitor to the meetings 
of the Association. 


An experimental school must always be ready to try to un-uniform its subjects and 
methods when good reasons can be shown for doing so.—Otis W, Caldwell, 
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Four High Spots 


By E. C. BROOME 


Superintendent, Philadelphia 


In many ways the Indianapolis meeting was 
a splendid convention. The weather was de- 
lightful excepting that, on the last two days, 
the much reputed Middle-West summer wea- 
ther showed us what it could do, if called upon. 

The program was of an unusually high order. 
It had unity. It was built, in so far as possi- 
ble, around the idea of interpreting the schools 
to the people. As 1925 closes a quarter of a 
century of progress in American education, 
some of the papers were restrospective, some 
dealt with present problems, others with future 
prospects. 

Monday morning was the big session of the 
general program, with such outstanding 
speakers as F. W. Ballou of Washington, D.C., 
George D. Strayer of Teachers College, J. M. 
Gwinn of San Francisco, President E. C. 
Elliott of Purdue University, and President W. 
L. Bryan of Indiana University. All of these 
speakers lived up to their reputations in fine 
style; Bryan’s paper was a model of good 
sense, fine feeling and exquisite expression. 

While all of the general sessions were good, 
I have not the time or space to describe each. 
I will speak only of the four which seemed to 
me to stand out, even above the uniform high 
plane of the entire program. Tuesday even- 
ing’s session was one of these. Meredith 
Nicholson and ex-Senator A. J. Beveridge were 
the stars of the evening. Nicholson’s paper was 
sensible, ingenious and bright; and Beveridge’s 
paper was a masterly discussion of national 
problems. Although Beveridge spoke for an 
hour and a half, he held the close attention of 
his great audience of six thousand people until 
the end. 

The third notable session was the discussion 
of moral education on Thursday morning. 
Superintendent Davidson of Pittsburgh pre- 
sided in a masterful manner and made a telling 


introduction and summary which did much to 
raise the audience to a pitch of enthusiasm 
which is seldom attained at a summer meet- 
ing. All of the papers were good; but State 
Superintendent Sherwood’s statesmanlike hand- 
ling of the problem was generally regarded as 
the high-water mark of the session. 

The fourth notable session was the Thursday 
evening meeting. Intense heat and coatless 
men marked the occasion, but the great audi- 
ence remained to the end. Besides the excel- 
lence of the other papers, this session was 
again made notable by one outstanding ad- 
dress, that of Glenn Frank, president-elect of 
Wisconsin University. He took as his theme 
“ Responsibility: of the Press in Interpreting 
the Schools to the Public.” His main point 
was that the schools will get adequate atten- 
tion from the press when school people do 
more creative things in which the public will 
be interested. 

The programs of the several affiliated organi- 
zations were unusually good. There was more 
interest than usual in the contest for the presi- 
dency. It was a*woman’s turn; and the two 
nominees, Miss Cornelia Adair, teacher of 
Richmond, Va., and Miss Mary McSkimmon, 
principal of Brookline, Mass., presented to the 
delegates the unusually difficult problem of 
choosing between two estimable candidates. 
The final result was the election of Miss 
McSkimmon by a vote of 507 to 322. Both 
women received an ovation the morning after 
the election at the meeting of the Represen- 
tative Assembly, when Miss McSkimmon rose 
from the floor to speak in favor of a resolu- 
tion on the Child Labor Amendment, and 
Miss Adair, as treasurer, read her report. The 
good sportsmanship which was manifested on 
this occasion was typical of the fine spirit that 
pervaded the entire convention. 





A Veteran Conventioner’s Viewpoint 
By A. W. CLANCY 


Minneapolis 


Of course Dr. Winship, being one of the 
original three, was greatly missed from 


the Clancy breakfast. Miss Olive Jones 
gives an account of this breakfast in 
her report in this issue. Telegrams were 
received from Arthur Chamberlain and 


Fred M. Hunter regretting their inability 
to reach Indianapolis in time to _ be 
present at the Sunday breakfast owing to a 
derailed train. 

Third delegate convention assembled for roll 
call on Monday morning with about 1,100 
present. State songs and greetings enlivened 
the occasion. 

President Newlon’s opening address and 


report, showing work of the year and the 
forward look for the year, was enthusiasti- 
cally received. The organization work of the 
president of the previous year added greatly 
the enrollment of new members for this year. 
Membership is over 150,000 today. 

President Newlon made a superb presiding 
officer on every occasion. His policy of allow- 
ing no announcements or interruptions to the 
regular business was appreciated by the dele- 
gates. The preliminary preparations for the 
convention, arranged by the local committee, 
of which Superintendent E. U. Graff was the 
chairman, greatly aided in caring for all the 
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departments in connection with their places 
of meeting so that no one was tired out by 
hunting for his particular place on the pro- 
gram. Superintendent Graff deserves great 
credit. 

Mary McSkimmon gained friends every time 
she appeared before any assemblage, be it a 
general meeting, in committee, or at a social 
gathering. 

ONWARD, MASSACHUSETTS. 
[Sung by Boston Teachers’ Club.] 

Onward, Massachusetts! As in days of yore 

Lift on high Old Glory—songs of praise outpour. 

We are still united— one great people free. 

Holding fast our birthright, Love of Liberty. 

Onward, Massachusetts! As in days of yore 

Lift on high Old Glory—songs of praise outpour. 
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Noble men and women helped to build our State. 
Founded it on Justice, made it truly great. 

Now we name a leader for the N. E. A. 

Dear Mary McSkimmon—as we proudly say. 
Forward, Mary McSkimmon—champion of right! 
A new dawn is breaking, with a promise bright. 


! 

Senator Beveridge, the leading orator of 
Indiana, gave a masterful address on consti- 
tutional law. We all remember him as the 
pioneer champion for the Child Labor Law. 

Glenn Frank, the new president of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, might be called the social 
philosopher of the day. The comment of many 
teachers was that his address, alone, was worth 
the trip to the convention. 





As Seen By a California Editor 


By ARTHUR H. CHAMBERLAIN 


Managing Editor, Sierra Educational News 


The Indianapolis meeting of the National 
Education Association was a decided success. 
President Newlon struck a responsive chord 
when he chose as the central theme for the 
convention that of interpreting education to 
the public. The term “ selling” education has 
probably outlived its usefulness. Education is 
not to be sold but interpreted.. Throughout the 
five days of the convention, whether in dele- 
gate assembly or department meeting, the 
speakers seem to have caught the spirit of 
the slogan suggested by President Newlon. 

Were I to characterize the Indianapolis ses- 
sion in comparison with the splendid meetings 
of years passed, it would be on the superiority 
of the reports given before the delegate assem- 
bly. The work of the past years is beginning 
to manifest itself in these reports. Committees 
are investigating. Their researches and studies 
are scientific, not superficial The data and 
findings are carefully analyzed and the main 
facts so arranged and the implications made 
so clear as to render these reports of great 
and lasting value. Among the outstanding 
reports which should be read by all teachers 
when these are made available through publi- 
cation are those on “ Classroom Teachers’ Prob- 
Jems,” by Anna Riddle; “ Tenure,” by Frederick 
M. Hunter,and numerous other excellent re- 
ports. 

Among the especially outstanding discus- 
sions on the theme of interpreting the schools 
to the public, should be mentioned that by 
President E. H. Lindley of the University of 
Kansas, on “ The College and the People ”; that 
by Miss Ella Victoria Dobbs of the University 
of Missouri, on “The Functions of Teachers’ Or- 
ganizations”; and the one by Joy E. Morgan 
on “The Responsibility of Educational Jour- 
nalism.” 

A page could “be written on the important 
Points brought out in each paper, address or 


discussion. Were we to select the one most 
outstanding address, it would be that of Glenn 
Frank, editor of the Century Magazine and 
recently elected president of the University of 
Wisconsin. Mr. Frank had for his subject “ The 
Responsibility of the Press in Interpreting the 
Schools to the People.” This youngest of our 
university presidents is one of the most elo- 
quent speakers upon the American platform. 
His phrasing and diction are remarkable, his 
logic convincing. Thoroughly foundationed in 
philosophy and science and with a background 
of wide and intensive experience, his keen wit 
and penetrating epigram hold the attention 
in the most scholarly and profound presenta- 
tion. 

Mr. Frank pointed out that the press of the 
country had two chief functions—to print 
news and to createa financial balance for itself. 
In the past the press has given front page 
space in the matter of news to those activities 
of the school that the school people themselves 
have rated as of chief importance. If the 
papers have treated of superficial things, the 
difficulty lies not with reporters or editors, but 
with the schools themselves. So thinks Mr. 
Frank. Let the professional educators re- 
evaluate their work. Let them push to the 
fore the things that are really fundamental 
and worth while in a developing democracy, 
and the newspapers, according to President 
Frank, will at once be glad to play up as news: 
these important issues and activities as they 
now emphasize minor and superficial things. 
The burden of responsibility is thus thrown, 
not upon the press, but upon the school people 
themselves. 

President Frank out of a rich experience 
contends for what he calls a “ Literature of 
Hope” in contradistinction to the old “ Lit- 
erature of Despair.” 
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Superintendents Took Active Part 


By S. D. SHANKLAND 


Executive Secretary, Department of Superintendence 


BRINGING THE COURSE OF STUDY UP-TO-DATE 


Old things in the curriculum must pass 
away. School people of every rank are giving 
thought to the course of study as never before. 
Two hundred or more school systems are en- 
rolled in the co-operative plan of curriculum 
revision organized under the auspices of the 
Department of Superintendence. Representa- 
tives of these systems met in a conference at 
Shortridge High School on Monday afternoon. 
Superintendent Edwin C. Broome of Philadel- 
phia, chairman of the Commission on the Cur- 
riculum, presided. It was reported that ten 
subject committees were already fully organ- 
ized and at work, covering the fields of mathe- 
matics, social studies, health, art, language and 
composition, character, spelling, elementary 
science and nature study, reading, and music. 
Reports of studies made are to be reported in 
the Fourth Yearbook of the Department of 


Superintendence. The most important prac- 
tical results will probably come from the 
increased interest in curriculum problems 


which has been aroused in all parts of the 


country through the work of the Commission 
on the Curriculum. 


BREAKFAST FOR PRESIDENT BALLOU 


‘ The Indianapolis Convention was notable for 
the number of superintendents of schools in 
attendance and for the enthusiastic manner in 
which they entered into the convention spirit. 
On Menday morning about a hundred friends 
of Dr. Frank W. Ballou, president of the De- 
partment of Superintendence, had a breakfast 
in his honor at the Hotel Lincoln. State 
Superintendent Henry Noble Sherwood of 
Indiana presided. President Jesse H. Newlon 
of Denver spoke in appreciation of Dr. Bal- 
lou’s services as superintendent of schools in 
Washington, as host for the summer meeting 
a year ago, and as an active supporter of the 
National Education Association. Superintend- 


ent Ballou responded with brevity and sin- 
cerity. The greetings of the California dele- 
gation, who were at a breakfast in another 
part of the hotel, were extended in a cordial 
and happy way by Superintendent J. M. Gwinn 
of San Francisco. 


PLANS FOR THE WASHINGTON MEETING.. 


Superintendent Frank W. Ballou, president 
of the Department of Superintendence, enter- 
tained at dinner in the Lincoln Hotel on June 
28, the presidents of the fourteen departments 
and organizations which have been invited to 
co-operate with the Department of Superin- 
tendence in the winter meeting at Washing 
ton. A tentative program was submitted for 
criticism and suggestion. The opening Ves- 
per service will be held on Sunday afternoon, 
February 21, at 4 o’clock. Other general ses- 
sions of the Department of Superintendence 
are scheduled for Monday morning, Monday 
evening, Tuesday morning, Wednesday morn- 
ing. Thursday morning, and Thursday evening. 
The session Tuesday morning will be the 
annual business meeting for members only. On 
Tuesday evening it is planned to hold a joint 
meeting with the National Society for the 
Study of Education. Wednesday evening is re- 
served for college dinners. Allied organiza- 
tions and topic group meetings will be held 
in the afternoons. 

The general sessions will be held in the new 
Washington Auditorium, which was completed 
last winter. It has a seating capacity of six 


thousand persons. A dozen committee and 
conference rooms are located on the upper 
floors of the Auditorium. In the basement 


there is 28,000 square feet of floor space for 
exhibit purposes. Headquarters, registration, 
and post office will be in the Auditorium. Mem- 
bership of the Department is so great that no 
single hotel has the facilities for handling the 
headquarters. 





newspapers. 


point—Joy Elmer Morgan. 





No other meeting of the National Education Association has produced 
such a wealth of well-written thoughtful papers on a wide variety of 
educational topics, and none has been more generously treated by the 


The public’s interest in education has reached a new high 
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Children of Today the Best Ever 


By MARY McSKIMMON 


Principal, Pierce School, Brookline, Mass. 


[Boston Traveler, May 17, 1925] 


A few years ago the spoiled American child was the theme of many a 
caustic pen, native and foreign. Today the little children seem to go along 
their happy way serenely, most of them intelligently brought up by their 
mothers, all of them highly approved of by their fathers. With much 
more freedom than children of other nations, they are frank and winsome. 
No one can honestly call them spoiled. 

As to the school children, all experienced teachers will agree that they 
were never so easily controlled as now. They are good comrades with 
each other, consider their teacher to be their friend, and are proud of the 
honor of their school. The judges of the juvenile courts in well ordered 
communities throughout the state will tell you of the vast improvement in 
the behavior of the children of today. In whole school systems, truancy, 
the mother of mischief, is almost unknown. The policeman is rare who 
does not speak with pride of the fine boys and girls on his beat, even if he 
has to admit that they are too daring in the face of the perils at street 
crossings. The school children are better behaved than their fathers were. 

As for the older boys and girls, they are as unspoiled as we will allow 
them to be. Parents who in their own youth lived frugally, worked hard, 
saved thriftily, and denied themselves the self-indulgence that weakens 
and debases, will not let their children, through these methods, earn that 
same best gift of enduring character. They pamper their sons and daugh- 
ters with the gratification of every wish. Unearned luxury degrades 
youth by destroying all incentive for endeavor. If the young people are 
spoiled, it is we who are to blame. We who know too well the power of 
suggestion surround them with abundant suggestion to evil. If we were 
as shocked at the bad film as we think we are, it could be put out of com- 
mission by simply refusing to pay to see it. 

We cannot choose what laws we will obey—liquor, speeding, gam- 
bling—and then expect our young people to set us a good example by obey- 
ing them all. When we clean up our own lives, these young folks will 
have the chance to be what they were born to be, not only unspoiled, but 
the material out of which a new world will be made, and the best one that 
this old earth has ever seen. 
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Notes on Indianapolis 


(Continued from Page 65.) 


. 

The superintendents will meet in Washing- ho { k rity 
ton in the winter, and the National Education Ya ory ul re 
Association will meet in Philadelphia in July. 
Superintendent Frank W. Ballou of Washing- F S h [ 
ton will preside over the February meeting, and or C 00 S 
Miss Mary McSkimmon of Brookline, Massa- 
chusetts, over the Philadelphia meeting. The 


‘ va - . Physics 
Atlantic Coast seems destined to monopolize 

° ° Laboratory 
the educational attractions for the next twelve eite 
months. No. 700 


Very popular 
with teachers. 
Very substan- 
tially built. Can 
be supplied, if 
desired, with 
lower cupboard 
and drawers. 


The Principals of Elementary Schools, W. 
T. Longshore, president this year, are certainly 
the great success of the National Education 
Association departments next to the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence. They had the presi- 
dency of the N. E. A. in 1924 and have elected 
the president for 1926. Their banquet was the ee” ae 
great success of the Indianapolis meeting. No. 890 


Designed for 
use in the small 
school chemical 





ee 


laboratory. 
} The leading event at Indianapolis was the Eight students 
| . , . Dp ‘ e's may be accom- 
introduction of President Mary McSkimmon modated, work- 
by Miss Adair, whose congratulations in a eto a 





pledge of loyalty by every one led to unprece- 
dented applause. 


Students’ 
Biology 
Laboratory 
Table 
The real oration at Indianapolis was by Dr. we. 1008 
ea ” 4 f Where a com- 
William M. Davidson at the Rotary Luncheon, plete work-table 
. +4 is desired, this 
at which Dr. Robert J. Aley presided. will fill the need 
admirably. 


| 
i : 
b 











Students’ 
‘ vs E Domestic Science 
Dr. Payson Smith, Massachusetts Commis- Me 
. - = ° . AO. 605 
sioner of Education, said :— For two stu- 
- a ¢ Te dents. One 
“Many teachers make the mistake of think- ie snl. ena 
: * ; a a _ - : cupboard for 
ing that they need not dress well because their oneh: torsos 
work is in the classroom. They think that drawer used in 
° yews. ¢3 common. This is 
any old dress is good enough. This isn’t quite a very practical 
. . . esk. 
fair to the children. I realize that the matter 
of cost often enters, that many teachers feel Hundreds of other new and modern educational 
they cannot afford to wear the kind of clothes institutions are now installing Kewaunee. It means 
they would like for their schoolrooms. I don’t better work on the part of both instructors and 
profess to know much about the mysteries of | Students, longer life and less expense. 
feminine attire, but I am told that clever Let us send you a list of Kewaunee installations, 
Women can accomplish much in the way of copies of letters from educators and the Kewaunee 
becoming dress with scant means. Of course, Book—the most complete volume ever published on 
higher pay to teachers would help greatly. Laboratory Equipment. Address the factory at 
“Often people don’t realize how much chil- Kewaunee. 


dren notice a teacher’s dress, and how much 


they appreciate pretty clothes worn by their SKHeiishiees Cr 
teachers. . . 
“ Teachers’ dress is not a matter for regula- LABORATORY § = FURNITURE EXPERTS 


tion by boards of education, however. All a C. G. Campbell, Treas. and Gen. Mgr. 

superintendent needs to do is to employ women 167 Lincoln St New York Office 
cf gentle breeding and they will dress in good Kewaunee, Wis. 70 Fifth Avenue 
taste.” 
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Book Table 


{No publisher or author dictates one line that goes on 
Journal of Education do not believe to be true.T 


HISTORY MADE VITAL 


“Our Nation’s Heritage.” By Reuben Post Halleck, M. 
A., LL.D., and Juliette Frantz, M. A. New York, Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago, Boston, Atlanta: American Book Com- 
pany. 

The present American need is the interpretation of the 
past through a vision of the future. 

History is no longer a record of what once was. Facts 
have not made history. Truth in history is valuable only 
when it applies to influences which still live. “Mute in- 
glorious Miltons” have been of no account as compared 
with the Milton who for many generations has been thrill- 
ing men and women who haye been worth while, and 
never did John Milton throb in the breast of humanity 
more than in the twentieth century. 

“Our Nation’s Heritage,” by Reuben Post Halleck and 
Juliette Frantz (American Book Company), tells the truth 
about as much of the past as will impress itself upon the 
future. 

To these authors, today is the keystone in the arch be- 
tween yesterday and tomorrow, and we are ready to hazard 
anything on the assertion that this will be the line of suc- 
cess in future approaches to American History. 

“Our Nation’s Heritage!” What magic in those words! 
A youth inherits wealth which has no significance except 
the use he makes of it. If he squanders it, he simply 
magnifies the fact that he is not a vital son of the man 
whose thrift and wisdom accumulated the wealth. 

A young man’s heritage is many sided. Lands, stocks 
and bonds are only the outward sign of what he was ex- 
pected to inherit. 

It is the same with history. “Our Nation’s Heritage” is 
the wealth of certain civic, industrial, social, intellectual 
and religious experiences of our ancestors in the Holy 
Land, in Egypt, in Greece, in Rome, in other European 
and British countries, and in the makers of America. So 
much of the past as has value today is “Our Nation’s Heri- 
tage.” 

It is in no sense a question what these things were forth 
in their day, but what are they worth today? 

The English pound sterling was put on a gold basis only 
when the government announced its purpose to pay its 
debts. Belgium, Italy and France were saved from finan- 
cial despair when their governments announced a purpose 
to arrange for the payment of their war debts. 

It is public confidence that our nation will put its his- 
toric heritage on a gold standard basis of justice and 
mercy that will make history of any value. 

History has no value in school. or college, in home or 
business until we demonstrate a purpose to make it func- 
tion one-hundred per cent. in our influence today and to- 
morrow. 

School history is not a matter of amusement, is not a 
collection of facts as true as a mummy and as wseless for 
three thousand years as the mummy has been. Whatever 
of importance there may be scholastically in knowing a 
lot of things about eggs laid ten million years ago, but 
were never hatched, there is no educational value to the 
public school boys and girls of today in anything that 
never functioned, that never will function in anyone’s life, 
now or hereafter. 

Halleck and Frantz have set a noble example of using 
little of the past simply because it was once important or 
is now interesting. They have sought to learn what there 
was in the past that is now accepted as a heritage, that 


this page. Nothing is said here that the Editors of the 


will be used on a hundred per cent. basis for the good of 
the world. 

Sometimes a book has behind it a great thought, but 
the book is not a great book because the thought is poorly 
worked out. “Our Nation’s Heritage” is, we believe, a 
great book. The writers have shown remarkable skill in 
selecting and presenting their material. The story they 
have told is fascinating. The language is clear and simple. 
The illustrations are fresh and illumine the narrative. The 
volume stirs the imagination, stimulates thought, awakens 
curiosity. 

The broadening effect of placing such a text in the 
hands of young people is beyond measurement. A genera- 
tion exposed to a treatise of this sort would have no Henry 
Fords declaring history to be “bunk.” 

Beginning with “What Our Early Ancestors Learned,” 
the chapters trace the contributions we have received from 
Egypt, the Near East, Greece, Rome, Christianity, the 
Teutons and other new races in Europe and England. 
Other chapters tell how we got our language; how people 
lived in the Middle Age; how the New World was dis- 
covered; how explored; how colonized; and how the 
colonies became a nation. This sketch of the contents is 
only fragmentary. 

We predict for this text a notable and well deserved 
success. 


SCIENCE FOR REAL CHILDREN 


“Open Doors to Science.” By Otis D. Caldwell and 
W. H. D. Meier. Boston, Chicago, New York, Atlanta, 
Dallas, San Francisco: Ginn and Company. 

One of the educational glories of this New America is 
the ease with which children in the grades can learn how 
to learn vital scientific facts and truths by observation 
and by the use of up-to-the-minute books such as “Open 
Doors to Science,” by Otis D. Caldwell and W. H. D. 
Meier. 

He isn’t much of a boy or hasn’t much of an elementary 
school course if he cannot replace a “fuse plug,” if he 
cannot read the number of amperes a fuse plug will carry 
without breaking, if he does not know enough to have 
the new fuse plug have the same number of amperes that 
the useless one had. 

Knowing a lot about predicate adjectives, heights of 
mountains and lengths of rivers was all right for a boy’s 
father before there were traffic rules for chauffeur and 
pedestrian, before girdling beetles were ruining a million 
dollars’ worth of famous forest pines on the Pacific Coast 
mountains in a year, and thousands of other facts and 
truths indispensable to health and comfort as well as to 
prosperity, industrially and commercially. 

It was all right year before last to have a child the first 
month learn to read “I see a cat,” but now before he goes 
to school at all he must know how to read Danger Signals. 

It is all right to fool with the curriculum scheduling 
when and where and how a child should learn why he 
inverts the divisor and proceeds as in multiplication, but 
it is indispensable that every child should know and appre- 
ciate how to open the doors to science. 

“The Fundamentals” in school life are learning to know 
how to use everything a child learns in school in learning 
out of school about the common problems of living, and we 
think “Open Doors to Science,” which Otis W. Caldwell 
and W. H. D. Meier have adapted to the use of elementary 
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schools, is a contribution to school literature comparable 
to the discovery of the use of the spark plug in a motor. 
The spark plug makes possible the piston that makes the 
wheels go round, and “Open Doors to Science” makes a 
child’s thinking make the wheels of home life and other 
out-of-school life go round safely, wisely and delightfully. 


MEET EIGHTEENTH CENTURY ENGLAND 

Merrill’s English Texts, “The Rivals,” Sheridan; “She 
Stoops to Conquer,” Goldsmith. Edited by Mabel A. 
Bessey, A. M., Brooklyn, N. Y., School Department. 

“Old plays bring with them a subtle fragrance of the 
past, and charm us with the quaint speech and custom ‘f 
an age remote from our own.” 

So writes Mabel A. Bessey, A. M., of the Brooklyn (N. 
Y.) school department, in the foreword to her little vol- 
ume of eighteenth century plays in the series of Merrill’s 
English Texts. 

The plays included in the book are Sheridan’s “Rivals” 
and Goldsmith’s “She Stoops to Conquer.” The publishers 
claim for this text that it purveys to the student the very 
flavor and atmosphere of the period in which the scenes 
were laid. And the claim is no exaggeration. The introduc- 
tion itself gives a brief but masterly sketch of the time and 
the authors. The notes explain just enough. The typog- 
raphy and binding make an attractive, readable book. 
And the plays are, as Miss Bessey suggests, the two 
pieces of literature which could least be spared of any 
produced in England of the eighteenth century, because 
nowhere else are the manners and life of that interesting 
era so vividly mirrored. 


TWO ITALIAN TEXTS 

By Lawrence A. Wilkins, 
Schools of 
Teacher of 


York City. 


“Beginners’ Italian Reader.” 
director of Modern Languages in the High 
New York City, and Catharine R. Santelli, 
Italian in the Newtown High School, New 
Cloth. Illustrated. vii+217 pages. 

“Cuore.” By Edmondo de Amicis. Edited with direct- 
method exercises, notes, and vocabulary, by Olin H. 
Moore, Ohio State University, and D. P. Rotunda, Uni- 
versity of California. Cloth. Illustrated. 

New York: D. C. Heath and Company. 

Though Italian is still far from the place it ought to 
have in American education, nevertheless there has been a 
marked increase of interest in the study of Italian not only 
in colleges, where it always has had a certain appeal, but 
also in high schools, particularly in cities like New York 
and Buffalo. A survey conducted by D. C. Heath and Com- 
pany last year showed some 3,300 students of Italian in 
This num- 


x+224 pages. 


colleges and some 5,000 in secondary schools. 
ber might well be increased ten times over without unduly 
emphasizing the importance of Italian as a cultural and 
“practical” subject in the curriculum. One of the causes 
for the present encouraging growth is doubtless the largely 
increased and improved stock of textbooks now available, 
of which these two recent publications of the house of 
Heath are representative. 

Mr. Wilkins is one of the two or three best known lan- 
guage men in America. He has to his credit an imposing 
list of textbooks in Spanish and French, and has been a 
pioneer in many things that have led to the betterment of 
foreign language teaching in the United States. In 
“Beginners’ Italian Reader” he has collaborated with Miss 
Santelli, an Italian teacher of experience and originality, 
to present a reader that may be used almost at the very 
beginning of the Italian course. The material deals with 
Italian life and culture and with the great men of Italian 
art and letters. Short poems in Italian are interspersed 
among the prose selections. Lists of useful expressions, 
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proverbs, etc., and the words and music of Italian songs 
add to the utility and interest of the book. Exercises of 
the modern, varied type are included. The vocabulary 
indicates graphically the quality of the vowels “e” and “o” 
and the voicing of “s” and “z,” as well as the place of the 
accent. 

“Cuore” is a popular favorite of long standing. It pur- 
ports to be the journal of an Italian schoolboy, with an 
episode for each month of the school year. It may well 
follow an elementary reader like that of Wilkins and 
Santelli, with which it is uniform in a number of re- 
spects. Professor Moore and Mr. Rotunda are among 
the well-known Italian teachers of the country; they have 
brought to their editorial work thorough knowledge and 
real enthusiasm. The vocabulary employs the same 
phonetic system as the reader already mentioned, and the 
editors have provided, in addition to an introduction on the 
great de Amicis and his work, ample notes and a fine set 
of exercises employing all the current devices for oral and 
written drill based on the text. 

Both textbooks are attractively illustrated, and both en- 
joy the advantages of excellent typography and finished 
paper. The publication is an educational event. 





HISTORY AT THE FOUNTAIN HEAD 

“Source Book of American History.” Edited by Albert 
Bushnell Hart, Harvard University. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 

Another piece of excellent editing is a “Source of Ameri- 
can History,” irom the hand of Dr. Albert Bushnell Hart 
of Harvard University. (Macmillans.) 

Within the compass of 450 pages this eminent historian 
has gathered a most illuminating collection of documents, 
letters and other articles bearing direct testimony upon the 
history of our country. Such material needs to be given 
its proper setting by the use of a connected textbook, of 
course. As Dr. Hart himself says, history cannot be 
thoroughly taught with a series of lantern slides—any more 
than it can with a series of line sketches in a daily news- 
paper. Yet the lantern slides and the pictures are a help. 
And so is a source book, filled with well chosen papers of 
not too great length and put together with suitable side 
notes telling where each document fits into the unfolding 
narrative of a great nation’s life and progress. The day 
has happily passed when the main object of the history 
teacher was to cram the pupil full of facts and dates. 
More important is it to lead him to live again in the time 
about which he is studying, and to realize that the men and 
the women whose deeds are recorded were human beings, 
doing what it was natural for them to do under the cir- 
cumstances. History must not only adhere to fact, it must 
clothe the fact with life and Dr. Hart's 
Source Book should contribute greatly to that end. 


reason. new 





Books Received 


“Luis De Leon, a Study of the Spanish Renaissance.” 





By Aubrey G. Bell.—‘A Greek-English Lexicon.” By 
Henry George Liddell, D.D., and tobert Scott, D.D. 
Oxford University Press, American Branch, New York. 

Merrill’s English Texts: “The Rivals,” Sheridan; “She 


Stoops to Conquer,” Goldsmith. 
E. Merrill Company. ’ 
“Purposive Writing and Speaking.” 


New York: The Charles 
By Joseph A. Wal- 


lace and James Milton O'Neill. New York: Longmans, 
Green and Company. 
“Commerce and Industry.” By J. Russell Smith.— 


“High Schoo] Chemistry.” By Charles E. Dull. 
York: Henry Holt and Company. 

“Source Book of American History.” By Albert Bush- 
nell Hart, Ph.D.—“Teacher’s Manual to the Story of Hu- 
man Progress.” By L. C. Marshall.—‘“Christian Monas- 
ticism.” By Ian C. Hannah, F. S. A. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 

“Primer of Physiology.” By John W. 
“Primer of Sanitation.” By John W. Ritchie. 
on-Hudson, New York: World Book Company. 

“Statistical Tables for Students on Education and 
Psychology.” By Karl J. Holzinger. Chicago: The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. 
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Samples free | 
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Education in Action 


This department is opem to contributions from anyone connected with schools or school evemts im any part of 
the country. Items of more than local interest relating to any phase of school work or school administration are 
acceptable as news. Contributions must be signed to secure insertion. 

In the Town Room, 3 Joy § street. The police census just compiled will insure the most beneficial results 


Boston, is an exhibit of twenty-three shows that Boston has a population of ‘° those participating and strike a 
colored posters showing the needs and 772,134. In 1915 the figures were ‘Sane balance between them and cur- 


opportunities for community service 745,439; in 1920, 748,060. ricular work. 

on the part of school attendance —_ 

officers. There are home difficulties, 2g Dr. William J. Crozier, professor 
health problems, mental adjustments The third Biennial Intercollegiate of Zoology at Rutgers, will become 


other kinds of delinquency besides Conference, held at Cornell May land director of the Zoological Laboratory 
truancy from school to be dealt with. 2, was called not to promote extra- at Harvard on June 30. 

These are all effectively portrayed in curricular activities nor to formulate 
this unusually thought-provoking set of codes of action applicable to all the 
posters prepared by George A. Pickert. colleges and universities represented, 
attendance officer of the Haverhill, but for the purpose of endeavoring to 
Mass., schools. place these activities on a basis which 





The Roosevelt awards, established 
by the Roosevelt Memorial Associa- 
tion in 1923, are given annually in 
three out of ten fields. These fields 
are administration of public office, 
development of public and _ inter- 
national law, promotion of industrial 
peace, conservation of natural re- 


The Journal of Fducation sources, promotion of outdoor life, 


has readers in every state and territory of the 
United States and in many foreign countries. 


RELIABLE AGENTS WANTED 
to obtain New Readers. Write for terms. Eyes ahs — 


Mention territory desired and your facilities 


for covering it. | FASING the. Nghe, ofl a days 
ject to irrita 


dust; correcting mpeet or = 
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od A few drops of Murine Night 
and Morning will protect a 
6 = rr? EYES from irritation a 
them in a Clear, right, 


Healthy Condition. basen 
Wm. B. Ittner, Inc. Write THE MURINE COMPANY 
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Twenty-five years in School-house Planning and 
Construction RINE; 
Nineteen years, Architect Board of Education, For r Your 
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THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Boston, Mass., 120 Boylston St. 

New York, N. Y., 2%5 Fifth Ave. 
‘Syracuse, N. Y¥., 402 Dillaye Bldg. 
Philadelphia, 1420 Chestnut St. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union ‘Trust Bidg. 
Birmingham, Ala., 210 Title Bidg. 


Chicago, Ill., 28 E. Jackson Bivd. 
Kansas City, Mo., 1020 McGee St. 
Portland, Ore., 409 Journal Bids. 
Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Los Angeles, Cal., 548 So. Spring St. 
Toronto, Can., 11 Leader Lane 


Send for circular and registration form free. 





The Corlew Teachers’ Agency 


GRACE M. ABBOTT, Manager 
120 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


MISS T. M. HASTINGS 


MISS E. F. FOSTER 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on over thirty years of successful experience. 


Established 1890 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 





THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Edward W. Fickett, Prop. 
Telephone Hay. 1678. 


8 Beacon Street, Boston 
Established 1885. 








The Pratt Teachers’ Agency “Viy"vork 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers 
to colleges, public and private schools in all parts of the country. 


Advises parents about schools. 








promotion of the national defence, 
leadership of youth and the develop- 
ment of American character, eminent 
-contribution to biography, history or 
the philosophy of government. 

The president of the association, 
Dr. James R. Garfield, has announced 
the award of medals this year as fol- 
lows: Gifford Pinchot, governor of 
Pennsylvania, for service in behalf of 
conservation of the nation’s natural 
resources; George Bird Grinnell, 
author and naturalist, for work in 
promoting outdoor life; and Miss 
Martha Berry, founder and director 
of the Berry School in Georgia, for 
“the promotion of the welfare of 
women and children.” 

F. D. Farrell, dean of Agriculture 
at the Kansas State Agricultural Col- 
lege, has been appointed acting presi- 
edent to succeed Dr. W. M. Jardine, 
now secretary of agriculture. 


The Hampton Tuskegee Endowment 
campaign has reached four million, 
one hundred thousand dollars, and of 
this amount one hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars has been subscribed 
by the colored people of the United 
States who, though they constitute 
only ten per cent. of the population 
and one per cent. of the wealth of 
the nation, have given five per cent. 
of this campaign fund, according to 
announcement made at the closing of 
the program of the fifty-seventh anni- 
versary of Hampton Institute. 





A few days ago a man who refused 
to make known his identity appeared 
at the desk of Ralph E. Brown, 
-comptroller of Boston University, and 


insisted upon leaving a package with 
the statement that a client wished to 
present what was enclosed to the uni- 
versity. It proved to be $20,000 in 
high grade five per cent. gold bonds. 
The man declined to accept a receipt 
or to give an address to which a letter 
of appreciation could be sent. 





A resolution passed at the recent 
convention of the American Institute 
of Architects called attention to the 
fact that 1932 will be the 200th anni- 
versary of George Washington's birth 
and recommended that the event be 
celebrated by “the completion of 
Washington’s plans for the capital 
and the opening of a glorified city of 
Washington to the nation and the 
world.” 

A gold medal which was to have 
been presented to John Singer Sargent 
by the institute was transmitted to two 
sisters of the dead artist. 





During the closing weeks of the 
college year prominent speakers ad- 
dressed the students in the Boston 
University School for Police on special 
phases of law and_ police work. 
This school, one of the many activities 
of Boston University, has been in 
existence only one year. 








WANTED, MANAGER 


Educational service. Business long 
established. Good opportunity for 
some one formerly engaged in teach- 
ing or supervision. Prefer bright, 
energetic man. Office in the East. 
Should have small capital. Address— 

JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 

Dept. A, 6 Beacon Street, Boston 





July 16, 1925 
MEETINGS TO BE HELD 
-- 


29-31: National Association of 
Teachers in Colored Schools, Dur- 
ham, N. C. W. W. Landers, 1034 
Bridge avenue, Charleston, W. Va, 

AUGUST 

1-6: American Home Economics As- 
sociation, San Francisco, California, 
Katherine Blunt, University of 
Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 

10-15: Association of Agricultural 
Teachers of New York, Ithaca, N, 
Y. Stephen Salmon, Endicott, N. ps 

SEPTEMBER 

3: 3 Massachusetts State Normal 
School Teachers, Bridgewater, 
William D. Parkinson, State Nore 
mal School, Fitchburg, Mass. 

OCTOBER 

10: Wyoming State Teachers Asso- 
ciation, Casper. J. C. Knode, Lar- 
amie, Wyo. 


14-17: National League of Compul- 
sory Education Officials, Duluth, 
Minnesota. James R. Cannon, 


Providence, R, I 

19; California Teachers Association 
Northern Section, Sacramento. 
Charles C. Hughes, Sacramento 
California. ’ 

22-24: Indiana State Teachers Asso- 
ciation, Indianapolis. Benjamin J, 
Burris, Muncie, Ind. 

22-24: Utah Educational Associa- 
tion, Salt Lake City. J. T. Worlton 
City and County Building, Salt 
Lake City. 

ae a Washington Education Asso- 
ciation, Seattle, Tacoma and 
Yakima, W. H. Grayam, Puyallu 
Wash. ‘ i : ” 

29-30: Illinois State School Boar@ 
Association, Decatur. W. B. Read, 
Peoria, Ill. 

30: At Greenfield, Mass., Franklin 
County Teachers’ Association. 

29-31: Rhode Island Institute of In- 
struction, Providence. Clara KE, 
Craig, Coll. of Ed., Providence, R.I, 

NOVEMBER 

5-6-7: Colorado Educational 
ciation: Western Division, Grand 
Junction; Southern Division, 
Pueblo; Eastern Division, Denver, 
I B. Smith, secretary, 520 Com- 
monwealth Building, Denver, Colo- 
rado. Charles A. Lory, Fort Collins, 
Colo. 

5: Wisconsin Association of Math- 
ematics Teachers, Milwaukee. 
Wisconsin Association of Modern 
a Language Teachers, Mil- 
waukee, Mrs. Rove Buim, High 
School, Racine, Wis. ° 
Wisconsin Association of Voca- 
tional Schools, Milwaukee, A. G, 
McCreary, Beloit High School 
Building, Beloit. 

5-6: Iowa Home Economics Associa- 
tion, Des Moines. Lillian G. Orr, 
2019 Douglas street, Sioux City. 

5-6: Kansas Association of Teachers 
of English, Kansas City. James R. 
Start. Kansas State Teachers 
College, Hays, Kans. 

5-7: Colorado Education Associa- 
tion, Denver. H. B. Smith, 520 
Semon wees Building, Denver, 
solo. 


2- 


Asso- 


Iowa Association of Teachers 
of English, Des Moines. A. Starbuck, 
Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa. 

5-7: Iowa State Teachers Associa- 
tion, Des Moines. E. C. Lynn, Don- 
nellson, Iowa. 

5-7: Kansas State Teachers Asso- 
ciation, Kansas City, Coffeyville, 
Emporia, Wichita, Dodge City, 
Salina. A, J. Stout, Topeka, Kans. 

5-7: Minnesota Education Associa- 
tion, St. Paul. R. B. McLean, Teach- 
ers College, Moorhead, Minn. 

5-7: Wisconsin Teachers Associa- 
tion, Milwaukee. A. G. McCreary, 
director of vocational education, 
3eloit, Wis. 

6-7: Pennsylvania Association of 
Deans and Advisers of Women, 
Harrisburg. Laura H. Carnell, 
— University, Philadelphia, 

a. 


6-7: Wisconsin Physical 
Association, Milwaukee. 
Clark, Racine, Wis. 

7: College Entrance Examination 
Board, New York City. Mary E. 


Education 
Ww. oO. 


Woolley, Mt. Holyoke College, S. 
Hadley, Mass 
9-10: National Association of State 
States 


Universities in the United 
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Lindley, niversity of < 
Lawrence, Kans. 

10: We i's Educational d_ iIn- 
dust rial. Un ion, Boston, Mass. Mar- 
gE ret McGill, 264 Boylston street, 


Boston, Mass 
41-14: Missouri Society of Teachers 


of Mathematics and Science, St. 
Louis. W. H. Templen, Central High 
Scho Kansas City, Missouri. 

11-14: Mi ssouri State Teachers As- 
sociation, St. Louis. Ella V. Dobbs, 
Colun be 1s, Mo. 

12-14 Arkansas State Teachers As- 
sociation, Little Rock, Ury Mc- 
Kenzie, Superintendent of Schools, 
Hot Springs, Ark. 

12-14 Associatic of Urban Univer- 
sities Vashington, D. C. Ww. M. 
Lewis. George W ashington Univer- 
sity, Washington, » Bi 

20-23: Miss¢ uri Society of Teachers 
f History and Government, St. 
Louis. T. ‘M. Marshall, Washi ng- 
ton University, St. Louis, Mo. 

23-24: New York State Teachers As- 
sociation, Svracuse, Theodore 
Zornow, Mi idison Junior High 
Sel 1, R lester! he a 

23-25 South Dakota Education As- 
sociation, Mitchell. C. S. Hall, 
Bellefourche, S. D. 

24: Southern Industrial Edue ation 
Association, Washington, D. c. 


Laurence R. Lee, 1228 Connecticut 
? 1 Washington, D. C. 

24-25: Public School Trustees’ Asso- 
ciation of Virginia, R ichmond. E. 
G. McGehee, Charlotte, a. 

25-29: Virginia English Teachers’ 
Association, Norfolk. H. A. Miller, 
Tunior Night School, Petersburg, 





26-28: National Council of Teachers 
¢ English, Chicago. Illinois. F. W. 
Gosling, 8S! - gunman te of Schools, 
Madison, Wi 

96-28: Texas State Teachers Asso- 

ion (colored), Dallas. mM. B. 








Pemberton, Marshall, Texas. 

27-28: Maryland State Teachers As- 
sociatio n, Baltimore. M. s. H. 
Unger, Westminster, Md. 

27-28: Association of Colleges and 
Preparatory Schools of the Middle 
States and Maryland, Columbia 
University, New York City. F. C. 


Ferry, Hamilton College, Clinton, 
ie @ 

7-28: Central Association of Science 

and Mathematics Teachers, Chi- 
ago. Ill. Elliot R. Downing, Uni- 
versitv of Chicago, Chicago, Il. 

28: Association of Modern Language 
Teachers of the Middle States and 
Maryland, Columbia University, 
New York City. Elsie I. Jamieson, 
Kensington High School, Philadel- 

DECEMBER 

1-4: Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools of the Southern 
States, Charleston, South Carolina. 
Ww. D. Hooper, University of 
Georgia, Athens, Ga. 

14-18: California Teachers Associa- 
tion outhern Section, Los Angeles 

cniehe W. Sandifur, Box 108, E. 
Third street, Lankershim, Calif. 

27: American Historical Association, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

28-29 American Nature-Study As- 
sociation, Kansas City, Missourl. 
M. R. VanCleve. Board of Educa- 
tion, Toledo, Ohio. 

28-30: Illinois State Teachers Asso- 
iation, Springfield. E. C. Fisher, 
Superintendent of Schools, Peoria, 
Til. 

28-30: American Psychological As- 
sociation, Ithaca, N. Y. 

29-31: Florida Education. Associa- 
tion, Jacksonville. Joseph toenur, 
Gainesville, Fla. 

29-31: Pennsylvania State Educa- 
tion Association, Scranton. Jessie 
Gray, Philadelphia, Pa. 

29-31: Modern Language Associa- 
tion of America, Chicago, Illinois. 
B. J. Vos, Bloomington, Ind. 

_ 


{FRANK IRVING COOPER 
CORPORATION 











ARCHITECTS ENGINEERS 
Specializing in Schoolhouse 
Planning 








|| 72 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 














BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS AGENCY 


DISCRIMINATES IN SELECTION 
RECOMMENDS WITH EMPHASIS 
FOLLOWS UP TEACHERS PLACED 


Prompt and Careful Response to Inquiries. Free Registration, 


BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS AGENCY 
301-303 East Washington Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 


ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY epecisiis: shone. ae. 








Operate everywhere. 
25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, eS Schools, Col- 








437 Fifth Ave., New York. eges and Normals 

~ : our clients. Send for 

Symes Bidg., Denver, Colo, booklet “Teaching 
40TH YEAR Peyton Bidg., Spokane, Wn, As a Business.” 





MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY introduces to Colle 
and FOREIGN Schools and Fami ioe, 
superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors 
and Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good 
Schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 





recommends teachers and has filled 


J hundreds of high grade positions 
(up to $5,000) with excellent teach- 
ers. Established 1889. No charge 
to employers, none for registration. 


If you neeée a teacher for any de- 
sirable place or know where a teacher may be wanted, address H. S. Kellogg, 
31 Union Square, New York 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior agency for 
366 FIFTH AVENUE superior people. We 
New York City ' 

Charles W. Mulford, Prop. "°&'ster only reliable 
BRANCH OFFICES: candidates. Services 
12386 Euclid Avenue "i 

Cleveland, Ohio. free to school officials. 

406 Union Trust Building 

Pittsburgh, Pa, 








Established 1855 








WILLARD W. ANDREWS, Pres. F. WAYLAND BAILEY, Secy. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions 


We receive calls for teachers from every state in the Union and can 
certainly be of service to those who wish to teach and WHO ARB 
QUALIFIED TO DO GOOD WORK. 


74 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS 











We h 1 facilities f laci 
WINSHIP | teachers in every part of the country. 


TEACTRG rs ik eee 


Long Distance Telephone 


AGENCY Member of National Association of Teachers’ 
Agencies 
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Do You Know What It Means 
to Be Free from Worry ? 


Human life would be greatly lengthened were it not for worry about the future. 


Half the illness in this life is caused by worry over things that could be prevented, or that never happen, 
and half the recoveries are postponed by the same cause. 


Worry means lowered vitality, premature old age, reduced efficiency. 


Freedom from worry means just the reverse, and as a result, greatly increases professional success. 
Of all workers, it is most important that the Teacher be free from worry. 


Like Sin and Disease, Worry should be banished from the world, and would be, if everyone co-oper- 
ated for mutual benefit and relief, in some similar way to that by which the T. C. U. has banished worry 


for Teachers. 








How the T. C. U. 
Banishes Worry for You 


Pays $50.00 a Morth when you 
are totally disabled by accident 
or confining sickness. 


Pays $11.67 a Week when yOu are 
quarantined and your salary 
has stopped. 


Pays $25.00 a Month for illness 
that does not confine you to 
the house, but keeps you from 
your work. 


Pays 20 Per Cent increase in 
sick benefits for two months 
when you are confined to an 
established hospital. 


| Pays $333.00 to $1500 for major 
accidents or for accidental 
loss of life. 


Pays Double these benefits for 
travel accidents sustained 
through railway, street car, or 
steamboat wreck. 


Pays Operation benefits in ad- 
dition to other benefits if your 
policy has been in force for 
one year. 


Larger Benefits—Policies issued 
for increased benefits at pro- 
portionately increased premi- 
ums, for those educators re- 
ceiving larger pay-checks. 

















These Teachers Have Learned How to Banish Worry 


Miss Ella V. Dobbs, Columbia, 
Mo., wrote: “The peace of mind 
which comes from knowing that 
there is a friendly organization to 
depend on in case of emergency 
is worth more than the cost, even 
though one never has occasion to 
present a claim.” 


Miss May Ventioner, Lenora, 
Okla., wrote: “I think the T. C. U. 
is a great thing for teachers 
There is nothing to lose, for if you 
are not sick you are winner, and 
if you are, you get pay. I have 
been a member of the T. C. U. 
over two years and I think it’s 
wonderful.” 


Cut Off and Mail This 


It commits you to no action. It 
implies nothing except that vou 
would be interested in reading 
our Proposition to Teachers. It 
will be followed by no personal 
solicitation. 

Just fill out, cut off and mall 
the coupon on the right. We shail 
then mail you full particulars of 
how we protect Teachers. Please 
do it today. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY 
UNDERWRITERS 


441 T.Cc. U. BUILDING 
Lincoln, Nebraska 


J. M. Hammond, Principal 
Washington School, Sandpoint, 
Idaho, wrote: “It is a great feel- 
ing of security to know that if 
sickness or accident overtakes me, 
the T. C. U. at once becomes pay- 
master, affording ample means for 
myself and family until health is 
restored.” 


Miss Ina E. Gittings, Tucson, 
Ariz., wrote: “There is no invest- 
ment so assuring and so reason- 
able as this. The T. C. U. are en- 
tirely friendly and do not try to 


evade their responsibilities.” 


Worry-Chasing Coupon 


— — —-Free Information Coupen-- — 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


TO THE T. C. U., 
441 T. C. U, Bidg., Lincoln, Neb. 


I am interested in knowing about 
your Protective Benefits. Send me 
the whole story and booklet of 
testimonials. 


Name 


Address 


(This coupon places the sender under no 
obligation) 


























